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ny  movies  all  the  time  —  yet  there  was 
almost  no  coverage  of  Stephen  Colbert’s 
White  House  press  corps  routine. 

Why?  If  my  bread  and  butter  came 
from  maintaining  access  and  ability  to  ask 
questions  in  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ences,  I  too  would  bite  my  tongue  rather 
than  laugh  at  Colbert.  The  White  House 
folks  were  watching  the  audience  reaction 
and  deciding  who  would  be  on  the  newly 
revised  “There’s  Adam  Clymer”  list. 

STEVE  HAMLIN 
Beaverton,  Ore. 


are,  it’s  still  cool  to  live  in  the  USA.  And 
it’s  even  cooler  because  Colbert  is  my 
countryman. 

BETSY  SANZ 

Orange,  Calif 


WITH  REGARD  TO  JOE  StRUPP’S 
Shoptalk  (“Confabs  and 
Celebs,”  June  E^P,  p.  62):  As 
a  Stephen  Colbert  fan,  I  have  to  admit 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Dinner 
wasn’t  his  best  performance.  But  his 
arrows  all  hit  the  mark.  And  the  arrow 
that  hit  home  most  forcefully  wasn’t 
directed  at  the  president. 

Lampooning  a  president  is  funny,  but 
it’s  easy  —  each  and  every  late-night  TV 
host  does  it  nightly.  The  most  damning 
arrow  bulls-eyed  the  shameless  incompe¬ 
tence  of  the  big-time  press  over  the  past 
five  years.  What  really  galled  those  re¬ 
porters  was  being  called  out,  and  that’s 
why  they’re  reacting  so  negatively. 

It’s  not  that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes; 
it’s  that  the  press  corps  covering  the  em¬ 
peror  has  no  clothes. 

LUKE  SMITH 

Anchorage,  Alaska 


Good  column,  Greg  (“Leaks  to 
the  Times  Aren’t  Exactly  New,” 
June  E^P,  p.  20).  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  a  typo  in  the  date  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt’s  “muckraker”  speech.  That 
should  have  been  April  14, 1906,  right? 

CLAUDIO  D’ANDREA 
Windsor,  Ontario 


Bush  beat  Kerry  in  the  debates, 
and  Bush  was  funnier  than 
Stephen  Colbert  at  the  dinner. 
Bush  wins  again! 

JAMES  A.  WEBSTER 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee 
cheapens  itself  by  honoring  the 
frauds  of  The  Washington  Po,st's 
Dana  Priest  and  The  New  York  Times' 
James  Risen  and  Eric  Lichtblau. 

Like  the  Academy  Awards,  the 
Nobel  Prize,  and  other  feel-good  honors 
voted  upon  by  closed  venues,  the  “do- 
gooders”  are  the  most  dangerous  people 
in  America. 

LARRY  AND  LINDA  RUTHERFORD 

Rockwood,  Texas 


PERSONALLY,  I  READ  THE  TRAN- 

script  before  I  read  the  news;  that 
means  that  I  didn’t  know,  at  first, 
that  Bush  was  really  there.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  must  have  been  a  routine,  a  faux 
speech  on  a  green  screen,  a  la  The  Daily 
Show.  But  then  I  saw  the  footage  and  was 
shocked  and  thrilled  to  see  that,  YES! 
This  really  happened!  Stephen  Colbert 
is  my  new  hero. 

That’s  not  because  I’m  a  Bush-hater. 
But  because  I  dig  the  fact  that  it  ever 
happened,  that  it  didn’t  get  censored,  and 
that  Colbert  is  still  alive.  As  bad  as  things 


The  press,  with  whom  I  toiled 

for  eight  years  in  daily  newspapers, 
is  a  great  disappointment  these 
days,  and  the  White  House  press  corps 
is  pathetic. 

No  one  wants  to  hang  with  a  story 
unless  it’s  a  scandal  or  the  vice  president 
shooting  someone  in  the  face.  Helen 
Thomas  deserves  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
for  asking  more  than  one  follow-up  ques¬ 
tion.  Shame  on  the  press  —  electronic 
and  otherwise  —  and  hooray  for  Colbert! 


Correction 

“Paperless  Originals”  in  the  June  E&P 
mistakenly  reported  that  Tecnavia  was 
respomible for  the  electronic  edition  of 
The  Guardian.  The  British  daily  under¬ 
took  the  work  on  its  own  more  than  two 
years  ago. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


C.C.  KARR 
St.  Louis 


a  week  for  reporters,  copyread- 
ers,  and  photographers. 


with  the  Associated  Press'  Photo¬ 
fax  machines  and  United  Press’ 
Unifax  machines  being  used  by 
some  300  newspapers.  Photos 
could  be  transmitted  to  news¬ 
rooms  in  seven  minutes. 


JULY  7,  1956: 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Virginia  inked  a  two-year  contract 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild  that 
raised  the  seven-year  experience 
pay  bracket  to  a  minimum  of  $111 


As  I  WAS  TOLD  IN  JOURNALISM 

school,  we  have  no  censorship  in 
America.  No,  what  happens  is 
that  reporters  decide  what  is  and  isn’t 
newsworthy.  News  outlets  review  unfun- 


JULY  21,  1956: 

Facsimile  photo  machines  were 
beginning  to  gain  some  traction. 
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BandAds 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Eric  Corwin  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  BandAds  —  wide  rubber 
bands  printed  with  advertising 
logos  or  promotional  messages.  But  it 
was  his  wife,  not  the  one-time  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  columnist,  who  first 
thought  about  wrapping  BandAds  around 
newspapers:  “The  light  went  on,”  he  says. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  tested  the  concept 
a  few  times,  and  then  rolled  it  out  with 
BandAds  promoting  Disneyland 
stretched  around  300,000  copies. 

“I  was  bringing  my  kids  to  school  that 
day,  and  five  or  six  kids  already  had  the 
bands  around  their  wrists  —  at  8  a.m. 

I  thought,  that’s  amazing,”  Corwin  says. 

Corwin’s  Homestretch  Media  is  rolling 
out  BandAds  nationally  as  a  unique  way 
to  get  ads  on  the  front  page  —  similar  in 
approach  to  Post-it  notes  —  but  these  also 
can  be  a  cool  collectible.  “They’re  colorful, 
they’re  a  biodegradable  product,”  he  says. 
“And  it’s  amazing  how  much  text  you 
can  get  on  a  rubber  band  about  three- 
and-a-half  inches  by  half- 
*  an-inch  wide.” 

'  While  Corwin  says  he  has 

agreements  with  several  big 
groups,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  appears  to  be  the 
only  paper  using  BandAds 
^ =  Z  llA  as  of  mid- June.  d 


“Dick’s  my  best  friend,”  says  MediaNews  CEO  Dean  Singleton,  right,  of  Richard  Scudder. 

MediaNews  mo^l 


Hfind  people  who  are 

smarter  than  you  are 
and  let  them  do  what 
they  do  best,”  says 
Scudder.  For  23  years 
he  has  been  the  largely 
silent  partner  of 
MediaNews  Group  CEO 
Singleton,  who  keeps 
adding  new  papers  to 
their  company.  “We  are 
very  determined.” 

Since  the  partners 
bought  their  first  news¬ 
paper  together  in  New 
Publisher  Scudder,  right,  in  1953  in  j 
the  A/ewark  fvenmg /Vews  pressroom  „  \ 

formed  MediaNews 

two  years  later,  the  company  has  grown  to 
become  one  of  America’s  largest  newspaper 
chains,  with  some  55  dailies  among  its 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IF  YOU  RAN  INTO 

Richard  Scudder, 
you  might  not  sus¬ 
pect  he  wields  as  much 
power  as  Dean  Singleton 
in  the  ever-changing 
newspaper  world,  that  he 
facilitated  newsprint  re¬ 
cycling,  and  that  he  was 
something  of  a  war  hero. 

At  first  glance,  the  93- 
year-old  Scudder,  who 
sports  a  gentle  grin 
and  mussed  white  hair, 
appears  more  like  a  re¬ 
tired  grandfather  than  a 
powerful  media  mogul.  But  get  him  talking, 
and  the  sage  newsman  quickly  emerges. 
“The  secret  of  successful  business  is  to 


The  colorful 
bands  are 
already  a  hit 
with  kids. 
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holdings.  That  number  does  not  include 
the  31  former  Knight  Ridder  dailies  and 
weeklies  to  be  passed  along  by  McClatchy 
(the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  among 
them).  Add  to  that  such  recent  deals  as  the 
unusual  three-way  swap  that  secured  The 
Detroit  News  last  year,  and  Singleton  and 
Scudder  appear  more  muscular  than  ever. 

“Dick’s  my  best  friend,”  says  Singleton, 
who  at  54  is  young  enough  to  be  Scudder’s 
grandson.  “He  has  an  enormous  insight 
into  the  business,  into  people,  into  human 
nature.  He  is  a  dedicated  newspaperman.” 

But  if  you  were  to  judge  purely  by  news 
stories  and  industry  buzz,  you  might  never 
know  of  Scudder’s  influence.  Despite 
being  chairman  of  the  board  for 
MediaNews,  and  the  fact  that  his 
family  holds  a  45%  stake  in  the  com¬ 
pany  —  equal  to  Singleton’s  —  Scud¬ 
der  isn’t  often  mentioned  when  the 
chain  is  discussed.  “I  am  a  full-time 
gardener,”  Scudder  jokes  about  his 
low  profile  during  a  phone  call  from 
his  home  on  the  Jersey  shore.  “I  keep 
up  to  date  with  what  is  going  on.  We 
talk  several  times  a  day,  and  every¬ 
thing  we  do  [Singleton]  is  kind 
enough  to  put  by  me  for  approval.” 

Singleton,  who  calls  Scudder  “the 
conscience  of  the  company,”  says  every  deal 
requires  his  stamp,  adding  that  when  it 
comes  to  big,  complicated  plans,  “he  grasps 
every  bit  of  it.”  While  Scudder  says  he  was 
not  involved  in  the  Detroit  deal  other  than 
to  approve  it,  he  declines  to  comment  on 
his  role  in  the  McClatchy  purchase,  saying 
only  that  “they  are  wonderful  papers  and 
we  are  going  to  make  them  better.” 

One  thing  the  partners  do  not  agree  on, 
however,  is  President  George  W.  Bush. 
While  Singleton  is  a  longtime  fnend  and 
supporter  of  the  Bush  family,  Scudder  de¬ 
spises  the  43rd  president.  “He  is  an  idiot,” 
Scudder  declares  flatly. 


years,”  Scudder  says,  citing  a  dispute  over 
a  potential  editorial  hire  that  Scudder 
opposed.  ‘What  typically  happens  is  that 
I  bring  up  something  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at,  and  he  says.  We  did  that  Tuesday.’” 

The  pair’s  relationship  is  unusual,  given 
their  very  different  backgrounds.  Unlike 
Singleton,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Texas,  Scudder  is  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  native 
whose  career  spanned  reporting.  Army 
intelligence,  and  newspaper  recycling. 

‘We  are  very  different  people,”  Scudder 
admits.  “But  we  both  feel  that  the  news 
department  is  everything.”  Singleton  echoes 
that  view,  noting,  “We  agree  on  what  a 


Scudder  was  **very  much  ahead  of  his  time"  in  creating  the 
first  newsprint  recycling  plant.  —  JOHN  O’BRIEN/New  Jersey  Press  Association 


A  widowed  father  of  four,  Scudder  is 
part  of  a  four-person  board  of  directors  that 
includes  his  daughter,  Jean.  The  chairman 
says  he  still  travels  to  the  MediaNews 
Group  headquarters  in  Denver  six  to  eight 
times  a  year  for  board  meetings  and  other 
business.  He  says  he  doesn’t  need  to  be  as 
involved  as  Singleton  in  the  deal-making, 
mostly  because  the  two  think  so  much  alike 
in  business  matters. 

We  have  only  disagreed  once  in  23 


newspaper  should  be:  local,  local,  local.” 

Scudder’s  views  are  not  surprising  given 
his  family  history.  His  grandfather,  Newark 
Evening  News  founder  Wallace  Scudder, 
and  his  father,  Edward  Scudder,  both  ran 
the  paper  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century.  After  earning  an  economics  degree 
from  Princeton  University,  Scudder  jumped 
into  the  business  as  a  reporter  for  the 
P  'Ston  Herald  in  1935,  returning  in  1938  to 
New  Jersey  as  a  reporter  for  the  Evening 


Scudder  cele¬ 
brates  his  93rd 
birthday.  He  calls 
Singleton,  below, 
“smarter  than 
smart.”  The  two 
speak  every  day. 


News.  His 
father’s  require¬ 
ment  that  he 
learn  German 
as  a  child  led 
to  a  top  intelli¬ 
gence  post  in 
World  War  II 
after  he  was 
drafted  into  the  Army  in  1941.  “Operation 
Annie”  was  an  underground  German-lan¬ 
guage  radio  station  that  Scudder  and  others 
programmed  to  mislead  the  Nazi  army;  his 
service  there  earned  a  Bronze  Star. 

After  the  war,  Scudder  returned  to 
Newark,  where  he  held  several  business- 
side  posts  at  the  Evening  News  before  he 
was  named  publisher  in  1952.  It  was  in  that 
position  that  he  co-invented  the  newsprint 
de-inking  process  that  led  to  the  eventual 
recycling  of  newsprint.  With  the  help  of  a 
local  news  dealer  and  a  News  staff  engineer, 
Scudder  formulated  the  process  that  result¬ 
ed  in  the  creation  of  the  Garden  State  Paper 
Company  in  1961,  and  the  first  newsprint 
recycling  plant. 

“He  was  very  much  ahead  of  his  time  in 
that  whole  arena,”  says  John  O’Brien,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “A  forward  thinker  and  visionary.” 

It  was  some  20  years  later  that  Scudder 
first  met  Singleton,  who  was  running  sever¬ 
al  newspapers  for  the  late  Joe  Albritton. 
One  of  them  was  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  which  owed  Scudder’s  com¬ 
pany  about  $400,000.  Singleton  suggested 
that  Scudder  buy  the  Paterson  paper  as  a 
way  to  help  erase  the  debt,  but 
he  declined.  Eventually,  they  set 
up  a  debt-payment  plan  and 
became  fnends. 

“I’ve  always  been  attracted 
to  that  small  group  of  people  who  are 
smarter-than-smart  people,”  Scudder  says. 
“Dean  is  one.”  By  1983,  the  pair  decided  to 
invest  together  and  bought  the  Gloucester 
County  (N.J.)  Times.  That  deal  led  to  the 
purchase  of  two  other  New  Jersey  papers 
and  the  formation  of  MediaNews. 

Scudder  says  the  company’s  reputation 
for  cost-cutting  is  somewhat  deserved,  but 
not  in  a  negative  way.  “We  have  bought  a  lot 
of  failing  papers  and  you  have  to  make 
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changes,”  he  says.  “But  I  still  require  cer¬ 
tain  ideals  at  the  papers.  What  should 
count  is  how  many  readers  we  have.” 

In  fact,  he  says  Singleton’s  reputation 
in  some  circles  for  being  a  budget-cutter 
“is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  ignorant.”  Recalling 
the  fallout  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  when  the 
company  bought  the  Press-Telegram  there 
in  1997,  Scudder  says  he  shot  back  at  some 
newsroom  staffers  who  greeted  the  new 
owners  negatively.  “They  did  not  have  all 
of  the  facts,”  he  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘Did  you 
ask  questions  like  a  reporter  should?’” 

More  recently,  when  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  the  McClatchy  deal, 
Scudder  objected 
to  the  paper’s 
contention  that 
MediaNews  was  a 
sharp  job-cutter  by 
citing  its  25-person 
staff  reduction  at 
The  Denver  Post. 

He  said  the  reporter 
MediaNews’  chair  failed  to  mention 
and  conscience  were 

part  of  a  buyout,  and  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  paper  was  still  larger  than  when 
Singleton  took  over.  “I  said  if  she  worked 
for  me,  she’d  be  writing  obits  until  she 
learned  how  to  do  it  right,”  Scudder  says 
of  his  call  to  the  reporter. 

It  is  also  common  for  Scudder  to  ring 
up  editors  with  story  tips.  “But  if  they 
don’t  want  to  follow  them,  they  don’t  have 
to,”  Singleton  says.  “He  feels  like  it  is  a  way 
to  help  them.” 

Asked  about  his  views  of  President  Bush 
that  put  him  so  at  odds  with  his  partner, 
Scudder  explains,  “I  think  he  has  done  in¬ 
calculable  harm  to  the  country.  We  say 
that  we  are  providing  democracy  abroad 
and  we  violate  it  here  at  borne.  Democracy 
is  in  real  trouble,  and  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  doing  what  it  has  to,  to  bring 
it  up  to  speed.”  He  adds,  “The  environ¬ 
mental  policies  of  this  country  are  a  dis¬ 
grace.  The  administration  manipulates 
truth  on  every  front.” 

Singleton  acknowledged  their  differing 
opinions  on  the  president,  citing  a  disagree¬ 
ment  they  had  in  2004  when  the  Denver 
Post  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune  both  endorsed 
Bush’s  re-election.  “He  had  a  bit  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  it,”  Singleton  says.  “But  they  were 
not  a  reaffirmation  of  his  policies,  they  were 
a  reaffirmation  of  his  character.” 

When  asked  how  he  and  Singleton  get 
along  so  well  with  such  differing  views 
on  the  president,  Scudder  says,  “We  just 
don’t  talk  about  it.”  @ 
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NY  tab  seeks  TV  viewers 


Bravo  series  ‘Tabloid  Wars’ 
focuses  on  the ‘Daily  News’ 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT  WAS  A  YEAR  IN  THE  MAKING,  BUT 
on  July  24  armchair  media  critics 
will  finally  get  an  inside  look  at  news¬ 
gathering  when  the  Bravo  channel  debuts 
Tabloid  Wars,  the  documentary/reality 
show  about  New  York’s  Daily  News. 

Call  it  the  real-life  version  of  NBC’s 
2000  series  Deadline,  starring  Oliver  Platt 
as  a  hard-boiled  New  York  tab  journo. 

The  six  week,  one-hour  series  produced 
by  Hearst  Entertain¬ 
ment  for  Bravo,  shad¬ 
ows  reporters  around 
New  York  City  as  they 
try  to  scoop  their  cross¬ 
town  archenemy,  the 
New  York  Post. 

The  concept  suggests 
static  shots  of  pasty 
reporters,  phones  glued 
to  their  ears  —  and  TV 
already  boasts  too 
many  reality  shows. 

But  Tabloid  Wars,  at 
least  the  pilot  screened 
by  E^P,  is  quick-paced 
and  provides  a  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes  at  a 
Gotham  daily. 

One  of  the  subjects 
is  city  reporter  Kerry 
Burke,  whom  the  Ready  for  their  ck 

camera  loves.  He’s  a  George  Rush,  Dea 
gumshoe  reporter  who  Connor,  Editor  Mi( 
pounds  the  pavement,  rides  the  subways, 
and  fearlessly  knocks  on  the  doors  of  un¬ 
suspecting  New  Yorkers.  Viewers  first 
meet  him  after  he’s  been  dispatched  to 
fetch  tabloid  gold:  Robert  De  Niro’s  nan¬ 
ny  was  accused  of  stealing  from  the  star 
and  his  wife  —  including  a  pair  of  ear¬ 
rings  said  to  be  worth  $100,000. 

“I’ll  go  anv'where,  anytime,  to  cover  any 
story  and  I  will  bring  it  back,”  Burke  tells 
the  TV  audience.  But  once  he  learns  he 
must  travel  to  Middle  Village,  Queens,  his 
response  is,  “Jesus,  deliver  me!” 

Then  there’s  gossip  columnist  George 
Rush,  who’s  seen  chomping  on  gum  while 


musing  on  a  particularly  enjoyable  part  of 
his  job:  “Occasionally  you  can  squeeze  the 
genitalia  of  powerful  people  in  New  York 
and  make  them  yell  or  threaten  to  sue  you 
—  and  that’s  kind  of  a  kick!” 

Tony  Sclafani,  an  affable  28-year-old 
police  reporter,  is  trving  desperately  to  get 
out  of  the  office  so  he  can  go  get  married. 
But  at  the  last  minute,  actor  Christian 
Slater  is  arrested  for  groping  a  woman’s 
backside.  Sclafani’s  last  task  before  he 
leaves  to  get  hitched  is  to  stand  outside 
the  Broadway  theater  where  Slater  is  per¬ 
forming,  and  try  to  get  a  comment. 

Then  something  strange  happens:  A 
tubby  man  with  a  voice  more  “Aflac”  than 


Ready  for  their  close-up  are,  from  left,  the  New  York  Daily  News’ 

George  Rush,  Dean  Chang,  Tony  Sclafani,  Greg  Gittrich,  Tracy 
Connor,  Editor  Michael  Cooke,  Kerry  Burke,  and  Hud  Morgan. 

2S  the  subways,  Affleck  starts  screaming  at  the  reporter, 
he  doors  of  un-  “This  is  not  news!  News  is  thousands  of 

Viewers  first  people  getting  killed  in  Iraq  because  Bush 

ispatched  to  lied!”  he  shrieks.  And  then:  “May  Rupert 
De  Niro’s  nan-  Murdoch  drop  dead  and  die!” 
from  the  star  Of  course,  Murdoch  actually  publishes 

i  pair  of  ear-  the  rival  Post. 

0,000.  Bravo  Senior  Vice  President/ Program- 

ne,  to  cover  any  ming  and  Production  Frances  Berwick 
ck,”  Burke  tells  says  the  cable  network  “jumped  at  the 
;  he  learns  he  chance”  to  do  a  show  about  the  inner 
age.  Queens,  his  workings  of  the  Daily  News  when  Hearst 

me!”  Entertainment  approached  the  cable  net- 

mnist  George  work  with  the  idea.  “I  think  what  we  have 
ig  on  gum  while  done  is  show  a  broad  spectrum  of  how 
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“Exactly  what 
I  was  thinking. 


Peter  Read  Miller 

In  mv  business, 'ycxr  nave  to  be 

» 

fast.  Lightning  fast.  And  nothing's  ' 
faster  than  my  .Canon  EOS-tt)  Mark  II N.  But  eyen  with 
its  8.5  frames-per-secon'd  speed,  8.2-megapixel 
CMOS  sensor  and  incredibly  .rugged  body.  Canon 
wasn’t  satisfied  They  know  pros  like  me  demand 
.more.  So  They  delivered  a  larger,. brighter  2.5-inch 
LCD  screen  and  larger  burst  mode,  for  starters.  So 
you  can  thank  photographers  like  me  for  making 
the  world's  fastest  camera  even  better.  And  we  cdn 
a'n  thank  Canon  tor  listening.  '  I 


For  more  infonfiotion  on  our  lineufxof  EF  lenses, 
EOS  accessories  and  PIXMA  F>ro  Printers,  visit  us  at 

Yww.usa.canon.com/consumer 


■  EOS- 1D  Mark'll  N 

•  B. 2-MEGAPIXEL  CMOS  SENSOR 

•  DIGIC  II  IMAGE  PROCESSOR 
.  B.5  FRAMES-PER-SECOND 

•  2.5-INCH  LCD  SCREEN 

•  weather'-resistant  body 

•  PICTURE  STYLE  FUNCTION 

To  learn  more  about:  how  you  can  get 
the  most  out  of  your  E0S-10  Mark  II  N, 
visit  the  Canon  Digital  Learning  Center  at 

WWW.  photoworkshop. conr»/canon 
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the  newspaper  comes  together,”  she  adds. 

Tabloid  Wars  also  shows  how  much 
care  goes  into  the  reporting  process.  In 
one  scene,  Deputy  Metro  Editor  Greg 
Gittrich  receives  a  call  about  a  potential 
hate  crime  in  Howard  Beach,  Queens,  a 
town  with  a  history  of  racial  tension.  A 
young  black  man,  the  paper  soon  learns, 
was  savagely  beaten  there  by  white  teens. 

At  first  the  motive  is  unclear  —  and 
the  show  details  how  Gittrich,  Burke,  and 


Cameraman  Andy  Boley,  left,  films  Daily  News 
photographer  Debbie  Egan-Chin  on  the  job. 

other  reporters  deftly  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  incident.  Burke  heads  out  to  find  family 
members  of  the  victim  and  the  men  who 
were  charged.  Many  in  the  community 
cl^ml  up.  He  keeps  at  it,  noting,  “You  put  the 
wrong  thing  in  the  paper,  you’re  going  to 
get  riots  in  the  streets.”  Back  at  Daily  News 
headquarters,  editors  painstakingly  go  over 
the  front-page  headline. 

Berwick  says  her  crew  filmed  at  the 
paper  for  three  months  last  summer. 

They  shot  test  videos  of  reporters  and 
editors,  some  of  whom  were  persuaded  to 
participate.  But  no  staffers  were  paid  for  it. 

“I  had  no  desire  to  put  myself  out  in  front  of 
the  news,”  says  Gittrich,  a  stylish  31-year- 
old  whose  language  is  regularly  bleeped.  “I 
was  concerned  about  it  becoming  a  manu¬ 
factured  reality  show.”  He  also  didn’t  want 
producers  to  accidentally  reveal  his  sources. 

Sclafani  had  the  same  reservations.  He 
was  worried  about  how  he  would  be  por¬ 
trayed  and  any  impact  it  might  have  on  his 
career.  “I  came  to  the  realization  that  it 
would  be  a  great  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
something,”  he  says.  “At  the  same  time,  it 
gives  New  Yorkers  and  people  around  the 
country  a  window  into  how  the  stories  were 
created,  and  it’s  not  easy.” 

Gittrich  has  only  seen  rough  cuts  so  far. 

“I  think  it’s  fair,”  he  says  of  how  the  show 
portrays  the  paper,  but  he  doesn’t  plan  to 
watch  the  series  as  it  airs.  “Maybe  after 
several  decades,”  he  concedes.  0 


Gannett  dailies  raise  eyebrows 

Racking  up  some  ire 


Cityview  Publisher  Shane  Goodman  says  smaller  players 
should  be  wary  of  some  Gannett  dailies  looking  to 
handle  distribution  and  display  of  free  newspapers. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS,  SEVERAL 
Gannett  dailies  have  quietly  entered 
the  business  of  handling  distribution 
and  display  of  free  papers  in  their  markets 
—  a  business  currently  dominated  by  Dis- 
tribuTech,  AutoTrader,  and  a  few  others. 

In  exchange  for  exclusive  display  rights  at 
outlets  such  as  convenience  stores  and  su¬ 
permarkets,  the  Gannett  daily  installs  mul¬ 
ti-titled  racks  and  handles  the  delivery  and 
cleanup  of  the  papers.  Typically,  the  daily 
charges  a  fee  to  other  free  papers  that  use 
the  rack.  Papers  that  don’t  participate  can’t 
distribute  on  the  outlet’s  property. 

But  this  May,  when  The  Clarion-Ledger, 
the  Gannett  daily  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  began 
signing  up  outlets  for  the  Distribution 
Network  of  Central  Mississippi  (TDN), 
the  rollout  didn’t  go  so  smoothly. 

Todd  Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  JacA;son  Free  Press,  has  almost 
single-handedly  created  a  local  controversy 
over  TDN,  which  he  says  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  total  control  of  the  market’s  free 
papers.  He  says  the  Clarion-Ledger,  which 
has  launched  several  free  and  niche  publi¬ 
cations  in  recent  years,  “probably  sees  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  kill  at  least  two,  maybe 
three”  of  the  competing  local  free  papers. 


Since  he  was  approached  to  participate 
in  TDN  —  which  he  saj's  would  drive  his 
publishing  costs  up  as  much  as  20%  — 
Stauffer  has  blasted  the  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Gannett  on  talk  radio,  television,  and  in  the 
paper’s  online  “GoliathBlog.”  The  Free  Press 
has  even  formed  an  alliance  with  a  dozen 
other  local  free  papers  to  convince  store 
owners  to  reject  TDN.  Stauffer  says  many  of 
his  best  drop  spots  signed  on  unaware  that 
it  meant  the  Free  Press  could  no  longer  be 
distributed  at  the  outlet.  Some  have  since 
backed  out  of  these  agreements,  according 
to  Stauffer  and  Gannett. 

In  a  statement,  Clarion-Ledger  Publisher 
John  Newhouse  said  TDN  would  help  mer¬ 
chants  by  controlling  “the  clutter  of  racks 
on  their  property,”  would  help  publishers 
expand  their  distribution  area,  and  in  many 
cases  cut  delivery  costs:  “A  distribution  net¬ 
work  will  happen  in  Metro  Jackson,  if  not 
by  The  Clarion-Ledger,  then  quite  possibly 
by  a  distribution  company  with  no  connec¬ 
tion  to  Jackson  or  Mississippi.” 

But  Stauffer  says  a  third-party  distributor 
like  DistribuTech  at  least  has  no  competing 
papers  in  the  market.  “The  Clarion-Ledger, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  presenting  us  with 
a  product  —  they’re  presenting  us  with  an 
offer  we  can’t  refuse.” 

Gannett  spokeswoman  Tara 
Connell  says  the  Clarion-Ledger  is 
only  creating  an  increasingly  com¬ 
mon  business  modeled  after  distri¬ 
bution  networks  like  DistribuTech: 
“This  is  not  big,  bad  Gannett  doing 
something  new,  and  bullying  every¬ 
body  into  it.  This  is  a  win-win  for 
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Photo  of  the  Month 

A  BANNER  DAY  FOR  FIRE 

BILL  LACKEY,  SPRINGFIELD  (OHIO)  NEWS-SUN,  JUNE  14 

CONTRARY  TO  WHAT  SOME  BELIEVE,  FLAG  BURNING  IS 

not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  in  some  cases  in 
America.  Here,  Roger  St.  Cyr,  commander  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  464,  sets  alight  one  of  8,000 
retired  flags  during  an  official  Flag  Day  ceremony  at  Legion 
Post  286  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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Paper  looks  to  downsize  its  audience 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Chicago  Defender 
Executive  Editor 
Roland  S.  Martin 
wants  African  Americans 
throughout  Chicagoland  to 
collectively  lose  one  million 
pounds  in  the  next  12  months. 

And  he  says  a  bunch  of  those 
are  going  to  come  off  him,  too. 

The  ‘"Chicago  Defender 
Million  Pound  Challenge” 
kicked  off  June  3  with  more 
than  500  people  in  a  mass 
workout.  The  initiative  aims  to 
combat  the  epidemic  of  obesity 
in  the  black  community  with  a  yearlong 
series  of  exercise  and  education  events  to 
encourage  weight  loss  and  healthy  eating. 


It  is  hoped  Chicagoans  will 
lose  thousands  of  pounds. 


Founding  Publisher 
Robert  Sengstacke  Abbott 
famously  used  the  Defender 
to  spark  the  “Great  Migra¬ 
tion”  of  blacks  out  of  the  Jim 
Crow-era  South.  Martin 
says,  “I’m  not  comparing 
myself  to  Robert  Abbott,  but 
I  want  to  use  the  Defender 
with  that  same  kind  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  2006  and  2007, 
and  drive  the  health  debate.” 

“I’m  participating  in  this 
deal,”  he  tells  E^P.  “I’ve  got 
a  personal  trainer.  I’m  work¬ 
ing  out,  like,  three  times  a 
week.”  So  what  does  the  5-foot-ll-inch  edi¬ 
tor  weigh  now?  “It  fluctuates.  I  was  235  for 
a  long  time,  then  up  to  243.  Now,  241.”  ® 


everyone  involved.”  The  Gannett  papers 
are  “not  elbowing  people  out”  of  stores,  she 
adds,  but  simply  making  free-paper  distri¬ 
bution  easier  for  publishers  and  store  own¬ 
ers:  “The  store  owner  says,  ‘Finally,  all  this 
clutter  is  gone  from  my  shop,  I  have  room 
for  more  merchandise.’” 

Gannett  Co.  is  not  behind  the  rollout  of 
these  businesses,  Connell  notes:  “There’s 
no  mandate,  no  order  from  corporate  to 
do  this.”  Individual  papers,  she  adds,  are 
launching  their  networks  differently.  Distri¬ 
bution  networks,  often  also  named  TDN, 
have  been  launched  by  Gannett  dailies  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Greenville,  S.C.,  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  But  free-paper  publishers 
say  there’s  a  definite  pattern.  Calla  Scott, 
who  runs  the  central  Iowa  edition  of  the 
free  publication  Jo6Z)ig,  said  w'hen  the 
racks  were  introduced  in  Des  Moines,  she 
was  told  she  could  use  them.  In  early  June, 
though,  she  was  notified  they  were  now 

off-limits.  “That’s  how 
they  did  it  in  Sioux 
Falls,  too,”  Scott  says. 

Shane  Goodman, 
publisher  of  Cityvierc, 
an  alternative  in  Des 
Moines,  wrote  E^P, 

“I  fail  to  see  how  in- 
depiendent  publishers 
can  win  at  any  level 
when  these  Gannett 
dailies  launch  a  myriad  of  competing  publi¬ 
cations  and  then  control  what  other  papers 
can  be  on  the  racks,  what  spots  they  get, 
and  how  much  their  rate  is  to  be  there. 

They  simply  can’t  be  trusted.”  Gannett’s  Des 
Moines  Register,  however,  is  not  currently 
charging  other  papers  in  that  market  for 
space  on  its  racks. 

James  Shannon,  who  owns  the  alterna¬ 
tive  newspaper  The  Beat  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
says  the  TDN  from  The  Greenvilk  News 
was  part  of  the  reason  the  paper  he  edited, 
MetroBeat,  folded  as  a  print  publication. 
The  News  also  publishes  a  free  youth-ori¬ 
ented  weekly  that  competed  directly  with 
the  alternative.  “The  problem  with  [TDN] 
isn’t  the  boxes,  but  that  it  drives  papers  out 
of  the  outlet,  which  is  the  intent,”  Shannon 
says.  “They  want  to  eliminate  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  the  apartment  magazine,  and 
every  other  competing  free  pub.” 

Gannett’s  Connell  says  driving  papers  out 
of  business  is  not  the  intent,  but  TDN  is  a 
product  of  changing  conditions:  “It’s  not  us 
doing  this,  it’s  AutoTrader,  it’s  DistribuTech. 
The  business  is  there,  and  you  can’t  really 
fault  us  for  saying,  ‘This  is  a  good  idea,  let’s 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor.’”  [1 
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Not  lying  down: 
publisher  Stauffer 
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Moses  J.  Newson,  left,  of  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  and  Jimmy  Hicks  of  New 
York’s  Amsterdam  News  in  1962.  At 
right,  police  are  deployed  during  a  1963 
civil  rights  protest  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Hardly  a  black-and-white  issue 


him  out  of  the  state,”  Klibanoff  adds. 

Roberts  notes  the  black  press’  role  in  the 
1956  Arthurine  Lucy  case,  in  which  two 
black  college  students  received  admission 
to  the  University  of  Alabama,  but  were 
denied  enrollment  when  it  was  discovered 

_  they  were  black.  “It  was 

t —  hatched  in  the  news- 
Hj  I  Lz' »  room  of  the  Birming- 

. • —  ham  World”  Koherts 

says.  “One  of  the 
paper’s  reporters,  a 
woman,  applied  for 
admission  and  got  her 
friend,  Arthurine,  to 
apply.  Then  the  paper 
wrote  the  story.” 

The  authors  also 
describe  how  a  CBS 

n,  but  James  J.  News  crew  went  to  Lit- 
t  for  years.  ...... 

tie  Rock,  Ark.,  m  1957 

to  cover  the  government-ordered  integra¬ 
tion  of  Central  High  School  —  and  just 
missed  getting  film  of  a  white  mob  harass¬ 
ing  a  black  student.  Still  in  need  of  the  shot, 
the  crew  asked  the  group  to  do  it  again. 
“One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  is  how 
the  press  can  make  big  mistakes,”  Roberts 
says  of  that  event.  “But  we  learn  quickly.” 

The  book  also  includes  other  less  historic 
journalistic  developments  from  the  era, 
such  as  the  practice  by  many  reporters  of 
dressing  like  FBI  agents  to  avoid  physical 
assaults,  and  the  first  use  of  the  slimmer 
reporters’  notebooks  (more  easily  hidden 
and  carried,  a  plus  when  running  to  avoid 
tear  gas  or  water  hoses).  The  authors  also 
draw  on  many  newspaper  archives  that 
had  rarely  been  utilized,  Klibanoff  says: 
“I’ve  learned  so  much  about  our  history 
from  this.”  11 


civil  rights  struggle  himself  from  1965  to 
1967  for  the  Times. 

Klibanoff  calls  the  book  “tmly  a  labor  of 
love.”  He  cites  the  role  played  by  segrega¬ 
tionist  editors:  “It  was  fascinating  to  see 
how  they  felt  they  had  something  very 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

SOME  16  YEARS  AFTER  SIGNING  A 

book  contract  to  write  about  press 
coverage  of  the  civil  rights  er2i, 
legendary  journalist  Eugene  Roberts  has 
finished  the  project,  to  be  published  by 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  Novem-  _ 

ber.  Titled  Rote  Beat; 

The  Press,  The  Civil  Rights  f  ^  ^ 

Struggle,  and  the  Awakening  fa'  '  "  '^jj 

of  a  Nation,  the  book  touch- 
es  on  several  areas  not  previ-  L  , 
ously  investigated  at  length,  yjK' 
such  as  the  role  of  the  black 
press  in  early  coverage  of  the  Wr 
storj'  and  insight  into  what  ^ 

drove  segregationist  editors  *  “ 

of  the  time. 

The  tome  is  co-authored 
by  veteran  scribe  Hank 
Klibanoff,  a  former  Philadel-  ' 
phia  Inquirer  staffer  and  currently 
managing  editor  for  news  at  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. 

“I  figured  it  for  a  long-term  project,  but 

_  -  not  this  long,”  jokes 

the  Roberts,  who  made  the 

CE  BEAT  book  deal  upon  leaving  the 
Inquirer  in  1990  after  18 
years  as  editor.  “It  was  a 
very  ambitious  project  to 
M  begin  with.”  Roberts  says 

he  initially  worked  on  the 
book  while  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
from  1990  to  1994,  but  set 
it  aside  when  he  became 
managing  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  in 
1994,  a  post  he  held  for  three  years.  “It  was 
an  interesting  era  that  told  you  a  lot  about 
the  press,”  says  Roberts,  who  covered  the 
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MISSOURI 


Kevin  D.  Mowbray 

Kevin  D.  Mowbray  has  been  appointed 

N 

publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Mowbray,  44,  has  served  as  a  sales  exec¬ 
utive,  publisher,  and  vice  president  with 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  for  two  decades.  He 
currently  is  vice  president  for  publishing 
for  13  Lee  'newspapers  including  The 
Times  of  Northwest  Indiana,  where  he 
has  served  as  publisher  since  2004.  In  addition  to  his  new 
responsibilities  at  the  Post-Dispatch,  Mowbray  will  oversee  all 
Lee  operations  in  St.  Louis.  He  also  will  continue  as  a  publish¬ 
ing  vice  president.  Mowbray  succeeds  Terrance  C.Z.  Egger. 


CALIFORNIA 
Jack  Robinson  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Fresno  Bee.  Robinson  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  assistant  business  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  succeeds 
Betsy  Lumbye,  who  became  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Bee  in  May. 

Logan  Molen  has  been  appointed  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  interactive  media  for  The  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian.  Molen,  who  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  for  18  years,  is 
promoted  from  managing  editor. 

Kate  Aurthur  has  been  named  television 
editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aurthur 
has  worked  as  an  editor  and  producer  on 
NYTimes.com  and  as  a  guest  editor  in 
that  paper’s  Arts  &  Leisure  section. 

F  1.  O  R  I  I)  A 

Antonio  Fins  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor  at  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
Fins  most  recently  was  an  editorial  writer. 
He  succeeds  Kingsley  Guy,  who  is  retiring. 

(i  E  O  R  G  I  A 

Erica  Singleton  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  operations  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  Singleton  most  re¬ 
cently  was  a  regional  circulation  executive 
for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Amy  Chown  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  marketing. 
Chovra  most  recently  served  as  marketing 
director  at  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

I  DA  II  O 

Steven  Baker  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  South  Idaho  Press.  Baker  previously 


served  as  publisher  of  the  Minot  (N.D.) 
Daily  News,  and  also  was  the  regional 
advertising  director  for  the  Fort  Dodge 
(Iowa)  Messenger  and  the  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal  in  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


departure  of  Terry  Greenberg,  who  left  to 
become  editor  of  the  Avalanche-Journal 
in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
the  newspaper’s  managing  editor  and 
associate  editor/content. 


NEW  YORK 

Guy  (Doc) 
Holliday 

to  executive  vice 
president  and 
associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York’s  Daily 
News,  a  promotion  from  senior 
VP/general  manager. 


Kim  Patterson  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Wood  River  Journal.  Patterson, 
a  25-year  sales  veteran  of  the  Twin  Falls 
Times-News,  replaces  Mark  Smith. 

1  L  1. 1  N  O  I  S 

Larry  Randa  has  been  named  publisher 
and  editor  of  The  Herald  News  in  Chicago. 
Randa  served  as  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Liberty  Suburban  Chicago 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Randy  Chapman. 
Mark  Pickering  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Pantagraph  in  Bloomington.  Picker¬ 
ing  has  served  as  interim  editor  since  the 


KENTUCKY 

Mary  Schurz,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Advocate-Messenger  of  Danville,  has  been 
named  its  chairman  and  editor  emeritus. 
Schurz  has  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
editor  and  publisher  for  nearly  30  years. 
Scott  C.  Schurz  Jr.  takes  over  as  editor 
and  publisher  after  serving  as  assistant 
publisher  since  January  2005. 

Ben  Carlson  has  been  named  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Anderson 
News  in  Lawrenceburg.  Carlson  has 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the 


New  York  Times  Reporter 
Sharon  LaF'raniere  is 
the  winner  of  the  2006 
Michael  Kelly  Award. 

She  received  the  honor 


for  her  reporting  on  the 
struggles  of  the  women 
of  Southern  Africa.  The 
award  is  named  for  Kel¬ 
ly,  editor  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  National 
Journal,  who  was  killed 


while  covering  the  war 
in  Iraq  in  2003. 


publisher  of  The  Franklin 


(La.)  Banner-Tribune, 
was  elected  president 
of  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association  at  its  126th 
Annual  Convention  in 
Baton  Rouge.  John  J. 
Murphy,  editorial  vice 


president  of  Post 
Newsweek  Media,  has 
been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  (MDDC) 
Press  Association.  He 
replaces  George  White, 


Allan  Von  \Verder, 


i 
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James  B.  McClatchy 

85,  Died  May  26 

FORMER  CHAIRMAN,  MCCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

JAMES  Briggs  McClatchy,  the  patriarch 
who  grew  the  family-owned  McClatchy  Co. 
from  a  small  but  well-respected  regional 
newspaper  group,  died  at  85  as  his  company  was  set 
to  become  the  nations  second-largest  chain. 

In  the  great  tradition  of  newspaper  families,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  —  the  great-grandson  and  namesake  of  the 
founding  editor  of  the  chain’s  flagship  Sacramento 
Bee  —  began  his  newspaper  career  at  the  Bee  in  1947 
as  a  general  assignment  and  education  reporter.  He 
later  worked  in  McClatchy’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  where  he  met  and,  in  1958, 
married  researcher  Jean  Fugitt.  The  two  divorced  in  1973. 

In  1980  he  became  chairman  of  the  board,  a  position  he  held  until  1987-  He 
returned  to  that  post  in  1989,  when  his  successor  and  brother  C.K.  McClatchy  died 
suddenly,  and  served  until  1995.  He  was  named  publisher  of  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  that  year,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  2005  when  he  retired  from 
operational  duties.  He  stepped  down  as  a  director  in  2004. 

A  mild-mannered,  humble  figure,  McClatchy  was  a  former  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association.  He  helped  conceive  the  Declaration 
of  Chapultepec,  a  1994  proclamation  committing  governments  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  expression  that  has  been  signed  by  19  heads  of  state. 

McClatchy  died  at  his  California  home  of  complications  from  recent  surgery. 


Brunswick  (N.C.)  Beacon  since  2001. 

He  replaces  Don  White,  who  is  retiring. 

M  A  R  Y  I.  A  N  D 

Linda  Hutzler  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  chief  technology  officer 
of  The  Sun  in  Baltimore.  Hutzler  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  business 
systems.  She  succeeds  Carol  Sholes.  Jean 
Marbella  has  been  named  the  Suns  new 
metro  columnist.  Marbella  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  Today  section  since  2004. 
She  succeeds  Michael  Olesker. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  1  T  S 
Brian  Cox  has  been  appointed  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Boston  Herald. 
Cox  most  recently  was  a  national  sales 
representative.  He  replaces  Patrick  Purcell 
ir.,  who  has  taken  a  management  position 
at  the  New  York  Post.  Frank  Quaratiello 
has  been  promoted  to  deputy  business 
editor.  Quaratiello  most  recently  served  as 
copy  desk  chief  for  the  Heralds  Business 
Today  section. 

MICHIGAN 

Pete  Esser  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Holland  Sentinel.  Esser  has  been 
publisher  of  The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News- 
Star  since  July  2001. 


Ann  Reed  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Record-Eagle  in  Traverse  City.  Reed  most 
recently  served  as  the  newspaper’s  sales 
and  marketing  director.  She  replaces  Zeke 
Fleet,  who  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  operations  and  advertising. 

John  R  Miner  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Bay  City  Times.  Hiner  is  promoted  from 
metro  editor,  a  post  he  has  held  for  12 
years.  Kelly  Adrian  Frick  has  been  named 
metro  editor.  She  most  recently  served 
as  enterprise  editor. 

Nancy  Manus  has  been  named  director  of 
new  media  for  The  Detroit  News.  Hanus 
has  been  the  newspaper’s  director  of 
photography  since  2002. 

MINNESOTA 

Terry  Sauer  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  StarTribune.com,  the  online 
home  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 
Sauer,  who  becomes  the  Web  site’s  first 
managing  editor,  most  recently  was  the 
Star  Tribune's  Page  One  editor. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Marilyn  Fontenot  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Clarksdale  Press  Register.  She  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  and 
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editorial  page  editor  for  The  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  and  editor  of  The  Shawnee 
(Kan.)  Journal  Herald.  Doug  Dawsey  has 
been  named  the  Press  Registers  new  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Dawsey  most  recently 
worked  in  the  circulation  department 
at  The  Columbian-Pr ogress. 

MISSOURI 

Rod  Hicks  has  been  named  news  editor  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Hicks  most 
recently  was  suburban  editor  for  The 
Detroit  News.  Before  that,  he  was  night 
Oakland  editor  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  night  metro  editor  at  the  Courier- 
Post  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Troy  Turner  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Daily  Times  in  Farmington.  Turner 
served  as  editor  from  1999-2000.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  executive  editor 
of  The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

NEW  YORK 

Kimberley  A.  Strassel  has  been  named  the 
new  Washington  columnist  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Strassel  has  been  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  since  January'  2002. 

Ian  Cameron  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  AP  Images,  responsible  for  global 
commercial  photo  sales.  He  most  recently 
was  Getty  Images’  director  of  editorial 
sales  for  North  America. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Peter  Williams  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  He  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  editor  of  The  Clarksdale 
(Miss.)  Press  Register. 

OHIO 

Maureen  Conlan  has  been  named  features 
editor  at  The  Cincinnati  Post  and  The 
Kentucky  Post.  Conlan  most  recently 
was  an  editor  on  the  copy  desk. 

♦ 

CALIFORNIA 

Rachel 
Wilner 

has  been  named 
sports  editor 
of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  a  promotion 
from  deputy  sports  editor. 
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Hugh  Patterson 

91,  Died  May  29 
FORMER  CHAIRMAN,  THE 
ARKANSAS  GAZETTE  CO. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson 
Jr.  may  not  have 
entered  the  newspaper 
industry  at  all,  had  he 
not  met  Louise  Heiskell. 

In  1943  he  married 
Louise,  the  daughter  of 
Arkansas  Gazette  Editor 
J.N.  Heiskell.  Heiskell’s 
son  Carrick,  who  was  to 
succeed  him,  had  been 
killed  in  World  War  II; 
J.N.  Heiskell  asked 
Patterson  to  join  the 
Gazette.  After  serving 
as  national  advertising 
director  and  assistant 
business  manager, 
he  was  named  publisher 
in  1948. 

Patterson  modernized 
the  paper’s  business  and 


accounting  systems  and 
developed  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  newspaper 
cost  accounting.  He  led 
the  Heiskell  family’s 
move  to  buy  out  non¬ 
family  partners,  helped 
lead  the  newspaper  to  a 
Pulitzer  during  the  Little 
Rock  integration  crisis  of 
1957,  and  weathered  a 
bitter  dispute  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  before 
he  oversaw  the  Gazette's 
sale  to  Gannett  in  1986. 

Rob  Borsellino 

56,  Died  May  27 
COLUMNIST,  THE  DBS  MOINES 
(IOWA)  REGISTER 

Rob  Borsellino 
was  an  anomaly:  a 
Bronx-bom  writer  who 
chose  to  live  and  work  in 
Iowa,  far  from  his  big- 
citv  roots.  But  his  out¬ 


spoken,  no-nonsense 
perspective  made  him  a 
popular  columnist  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register. 

Borsellino  joined  the 
Register  in  1993,  two 
years  after  his  columnist 
wife,  Rekha  Basu,  land¬ 
ed  a  job  there.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  column  in  1998. 

A  local  celebrity  of 
sorts,  Borsellino  penned 
the  Registers  metro 
column,  writing  about 
everything  from 
politicians  to  the  area’s 
dispossessed.  He  was 
equally  regarded  for  his 
quick  wit  and  the  fair¬ 
ness  with  which  he 
approached  his  subjects. 

Borsellino  died  after 
a  public  battle  with 
amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  (ALS),  or 
Lou  Gehrig’s  disease. 
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MICHIGAN 

Tony 
Bearing 

has  been  named 
editor  of  The 
Flint  Journal. 
Dearing  has  ser/ed  as  editor  of 
The  Bay  City  Times  since  1999. 


OKLAHOMA 

Michael  Hengel  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Shawnee  News-Star.  Hengel  has 
served  as  publisher  of  The  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel  since  October  2001. 

OREGON 

Bill  Church  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Statesman  Journal  in  Salem. 
Church  most  recently  was  editor  of  the 
Star-Gazette  in  Elmira,  N.Y. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Bill  Gaier  has  been  appointed  advertising 

director  at  The  Sun  News  in  MvTtle  Beach. 


Gaier  is  a  former  director  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  at  both  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News. 

T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Eric  Janssen  has  been  named  online 
director  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis.  He  is  promoted  from  online 
creative  manager. 

TEXAS 

Stephen  McHaney  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president/controller  at  The  Victoria 
Advocate,  from  assistant  general  manager. 
Dan  Easton  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/interactive,  from  technology 
director. 

VIRGINIA 

Steve  Stewart  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Tidewater  News  and  president  of 
Tidewater  Publications  LLC  in  Franklin. 
Stewart  most  recently  serv^ed  as  editor 
of  The  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 

Paula  Stallard  Downey  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  advertising  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch.  Downey  most  re¬ 
cently  was  cross-divisional  classified 
director  for  Media  General.  She  succeeds 
Charles  W.  Ritscher,  who  is  retiring.  Ronald 
L.  Carey  Jr.  has  been  named  the  Times- 
Dispatch's  new  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources.  Carey  joins  the  newspaper  from 
Wyeth  Inc.  in  Richmond,  where  he  served 
as  director  of  human  resources. 

Jennifer  Carroll  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/new  media  content  for  Gannett  Co.’s 
newspaper  division.  Carroll  most  recently 
was  director  of  news  development. 

Steven  Turner  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  the  Daily  News-Record  of 
Harrisonburg.  Turner  previously  served 
as  classified  manager.  He  succeeds  Linda 
Swecker,  who  has  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

Rona  Rahlf 

to  publisher  of 
The  Post-Star 
in  Glens  Falls. 
She  has  served 
as  publisher  of  The  Montana 
Standard  in  Butte  since  2004. 
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EDITORIAL 


Minn 'EM  OP 

With  unseemly  hypocrisy,  the  chain’s  dailies  are  bullying 
free  papers  into  multi-tiered  racks  they  control 


IN  YEARS  PAST,  WHEN  CITY  GOVERN- 

ment  neatniks  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  laid  out  their  plans  to 
force  newspapers  into  multi-title 
racks,  Gannett  was  among  the  first  to  roar 
in  indignation.  In  league  with  other 
dailies,  the  company  filed  lawsuits  argu¬ 
ing  that  herding  USA  Today  into  a  gang 
rack  beyond  its  control  was  an  insult  to 
the  First  Amendment  and  a  threat  to  its 
single-copy  sales. 

Gannett  was  right  back  then.  The 
shame  is  that  so  many  newspapers  meek¬ 
ly  compromised  with  city 
authorities.  The  result  is 
gang  racks  that  invariably 
depress  single-copy  sales, 
as  any  circulation  director 
will  tell  you  privately. 

These  racks  are  plastered 
with  ads,  with  which  all  the 
newspapers  sold  in  it  may 
or  may  not  want  to  be  as¬ 
sociated.  And  in  the  end, 
most  fail  aesthetically,  victims  of  “urban 
street  furniture”  companies  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  bus-shelter  ads.  The 
decline  in  single-copy  sales  is  a  major 
problem  in  the  industry  today. 

But  now,  far  away  from  the  big  cities, 
a  number  of  Gannett  dailies  are  acting 
exactly  like  the  municipal  bureaucrats 
they  once  fought. 

Like  newspapers  everywhere,  these 
Gannett  papers  are  busy  spinning  off 
new  free  niche  papers  —  everything  from 
auto  and  help-wanted  books  to  their  own 
versions  of  youth-oriented  alternatives. 

As  we  report  in  this  issue,  these  dailies 
are  using  their  marketing  muscle  to  sell 
retail  outlets  on  the  idea  that  they  can 
clean  up  the  “clutter”  of  all  these  free 


papers  wth  some  tidy  gang  racks. 

Then  they  present  competing  free 
papers  with  a  Hobsons  choice:  Hand  over 
distribution  of  your  paper  to  us,  or  get 
out  of  the  store. 

Publishers  of  independent  free  papers 
tell  the  same  story:  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  or  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  the 
Gannett  paper  sweet-talks  retailers  into 
thinking  all  the  free  papers  are  going  along 
with  its  offer  to  become  the  only  rack  in  the 
store.  The  competitors  are  forced  to  go 
along,  or  lose  access  to  the  outlet. 

If  the  dailies  talk  about 
their  distribution  compa¬ 
nies  —  which  they  mostly 
won’t  —  they  argue  the 
arrangement  is  voluntary, 
and  that  if  they  didn’t  do 
it,  somebody  like  Distrib- 
uTech,  the  big  free-paper 
rack  operator,  would 
come  into  the  market 
anyway.  Independent 
publishers,  however,  say  they’d  be  more 
comfortable  handing  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion  over  to  a  third  party  than  to  a 
competitor  who  can  use  his  inside  infor¬ 
mation  to  sell  against  the  free  paper. 

And  the  real  point  is  that  dailies  that 
claim  —  rightly  —  a  First  Amendment 
right  to  distribute  papers  without  unrea¬ 
sonable  interference  should  not  create 
impediments  for  other  papers,  especially 
by  stirring  up  these  faux  crises  about  the 
“clutter”  of  free  papers. 

Gannett  says  this  gang  rack  scheme  is 
not  a  companywide  initiative.  But  the  way 
it’s  spreading  around  the  chain,  it  looks 
at  the  very  least  like  a  best-practices  swap 
meet  on  steroids.  Corporate  should  bring 
it  to  a  halt. 


This  initiative 
may  not  be 
companywide, 
but  the  way  it’s 
spreading,  it’s 
still  disturbing, 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Gulf  of  Tonkin  II 


Editorials  showed  blind  faith  in  October  2002  when  Congress 
passed  the  ‘blank  check’  war  resolution.  Will  it  happen  again? 

WHEN  Congress  in  October  2002  voted  to 
give  President  Bush  a  free  hand  to  wage  war 
against  Iraq,  not  many  in  the  press  saw  it  as  a 
landmark,  perhaps  even  a  turning  point,  in  U.S. 
history.  But  ever  since  the  war  went  bad  — 
almost  three  years  ago  now  —  the  vote  has  gained  increased  signifi¬ 
cance,  something  to  hail  or  lament  (as  a  modem  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso¬ 
lution)  or  an  albatross  to  hang  around  a  political  candidate  s  neck. 
John  Kerry  never  could  explain  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
during  the  2004  presidential  race.  Now  he  says  he  regrets  his  vote. 


,  but  Hillary  Clinton,  who  is  in  the  same 
bind,  refuses  to  renounce  it. 

Those  who  favor  the  war,  from  President 
Bush  on  down,  frequently  invoke  the 
bipartisan  vote  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  as  proof  that  Democrats,  too, 
believed  that  Saddam  had  WMDs  and  felt 
he  should  be  removed  from  power. 

But  how  did  newspapers  feel  about  the 
i  1  vote  then?  And  will  any  of  them  promise 
^  that  next  time  —  let’s  say,  if  a  showdown 
1  with  Iran  looms  —  they  will  be  more 
vigilant  about  backing  a  blank  check  for 
j  a  war-threatening  president? 

An  E^P  survey  of  editorials  in  more 
than  a  dozen  major  papers  around  that 
October  2002  vote  finds  that  few  sounded 
j !  any  alarms.  The  Washington  Post  was  typi¬ 
cal  in  backing  Congress’  decision  to  give 
j  Bush  “broad  authority ...  to  move  against 
;  ^  Iraq.”  The  editorial  suggested  that  it  was 
I  j  not  a  “declaration  of  war”  and  “the  course 

of  U.S.  policy  is  not  yet  set.”  Of  course, 

I  Bush  would  later  act  as  if  it  were  equivalent 
I  j  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  there  is  much 

i  evidence  that  U.S.  plans  for  an  invasion 
j  i  were  indeed  pretty  well  “set”  at  that  time, 
j !  The  Post,  like  most  others,  reasoned  that 


passing  this  measure  would  give  the  White 
House  a  diplomatic  club  to  use  against 
Saddam  —  and  the  United  Nations  —  to 
possibly  prevent  a  war.  In  the  end,  it  paved 


the  way  for  using  far  more  lethal  “clubs.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  Los 
\  Angeles  Times  forthrightly  declared  that 
i  the  resolution  “gives  too  much  power  to 
this  and,  potentially,  future  presidents  to 
attack  nations  unilaterally  based  on  mere 
i  suspicions.  This  could  fundamentally 
I  change  the  nation’s  approach  to  foreign 
policy. ...  Now  that  the  resolution  has 
!  passed.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  urge  the  president  to  interpret  his 
mandate  narrowly.” 

The  editorial  even  invoked  the  Gulf  of 
'  Tonkin  resolution,  in  w'hich  legislators. 


'  it  recalled,  were  “misled”  into  giving 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  powers  in 
j  August  1964  to  send  many  more  troops  to 
!  Vietnam.  We  all  know  how  that  turned  out. 

Alas,  the  great  majority  of  papers 
skewed  much  closer  to  the  hawkish  Wash- 
ington  Post  line.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
;  went  so  far  as  to  praise  “the  willingness  of 
I  Congress  to  place  its  faith  in  Bush.”  It  also 
approvingly  quoted  Sen.  John  Warner  ad- 
I  vising  that  a  war  resolution  “is  not  an  act 
I  of  war.  It  is  an  act  to  deter  war.”  The  Wall 
\  Street  Journal  praised  Senate  Democrats 
for  backing  the  measure  “at  crunch  time.” 
j  Y)en\er's  Rocky  Mountain  News  ioxmd 
I  the  administration’s  case  “certainly 
I  persuasive.”  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
expressed  approval  but  warned  that  Bush 
“must  not  imagine  that  the  Iraq  resolution 
can  be  used”  like  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu¬ 
tion  “to  proceed  to  full-scale  war.” 

A  AiOT  JbrA;  rimes  editorial  on  Oct.  11, 
2002,  offered  no  judgment  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  but,  accepting  the  WMD  reports  by 
its  reporter  Judith  Miller,  among  others, 
noted  that  for  the  time  being  “Saddam 
Hussein  seems  unlikely  to  strike  out  wildly 
with  his  chemical  and  biological  weapons.” 

But  some  papers  did  raise  serious 
concerns  about  the  resolution.  The  Boston 
Globe  said,  “The  text  is  not  as  restrictive  as 
it  should  have  been,”  adding  that  it  should 
have  forced  the  president  to  come  back 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  explicit  permission 
}  to  go  to  war  if  Saddam  ever  opened  his 
country  to  U.N.  inspectors  (which  he  did) 
or  if  the  Security  Council 
refused  to  back  an  invasion 
(it  did  refuse). 

The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  saluted  those  in 
Congress  who  “raised  the 
right  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  sanctioning  a 
war  before  all  diplomatic 
options  were  exhausted.” 

;  The  Chronicle  warned  that  the  resolution 
'  “emboldens  the  hawkish  factions  within 
!  the  Bush  administration  who  have  been 
agitating  for  a  military  confrontation  with 
;  Iraq  since  the  day  of  our  43rd  president’s 
^  inauguration.” 

!  That  editorial  closed  with  a  sad  reflec¬ 
tion:  “There  were  simply  too  few  voices  of 
j  reason  and  restraint  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
I  week.”  And  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
i  nation’s  newspapers.  What  will  they  do 
i  next  time?  11 


Research  assistance  by  Sarah  Weber. 


a  An  ‘E&P’  survey  of 
editorials  in  more 
than  a  dozen  papers 
finds  few  of  them 
speaking  out  against 
the  crucial  vote. 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Absence  of  balance 


Pennsylvania  businessman  sues  ‘The  Citizens’  Voice’  in 
Wilkes-Barre  after  the  paper  claims  he  had  ties  to  the  mob 


IN  Absence  of  Malice,  the  1981  film  study  on  ethics, 
Florida  liquor  distributor  Mike  Gallagher  is  identified  in  a 
front-page  story  as  a  key  suspect  in  the  murder  of  a  union 
leader.  The  paper’s  law  enforcement  sources  know  Gallagher 
didn’t  do  it  —  but  they  also  know  his  late  father  was  a  boot¬ 
legger  and  his  uncle  was  a  made  man.  So  the  feds  figure  that  if  they 
use  the  media  to  squeeze  Gallagher,  he’ll  rat  on  his  relatives.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  Gallagher  is  cleared,  leaves  town,  and  Megan  Carter,  the  reporter 
who  used  anonymous  sources  to  pummel  him  in  her  newspaper.  The 
Miami  Standard,  resigns  in  disgrace. 


Fast  forward  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where 
The  Citizens’  Voice  is  facing  a  series  of 
strikingly  similar  issues  in  a  libel  suit. 

Here’s  the  crux  of  it:  The  Citizens’  Voice, 
relying  almost  entirely  on  anonymous 
sources,  published  10  stories  in  2001  that 
tried  to  connect  local  businessman  Thomas 
A.  Joseph  to  a  prostitution,  drug,  and  gun- 
running  ring  allegedly  being  run  by  Billy 
D’Elia  —  who  is  the  reputed  head  of  a 
crime  family  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
(D’Elia  was  being  investigated  by  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney’s  office  at  the  time.) 

The  stories  also  claimed  Joseph  used  The 
Metro,  a  now  defunct  Scranton,  Pa.,  weekly 
newspaper  he  once  owned,  to  launder  mon¬ 
ey  from  D’Elia’s  allegedly  illegal  activities. 

But  those  sordid  tidbits  fed  to  the  Voice 
weren’t  enough  to  convince  a  grand  jury 
that  Joseph  was  guilty  of  anything  more 
than  being  a  close  friend  of  D’Elia  In  2002, 
Joseph  filed  a  libel  suit  against  the  Voice, 
parent  company  Shamrock  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  the  reporters  who  wrote  the 
stories,  Edward  Lewis  and  James  Conmy. 

Four  years  later  the  trial  finally  went 
to  court,  ending  after  two  weeks  on  May 
26.  Sometime  this  summer,  Luzerne 


County  Judge  Mark  Ciavarella  is  expected 
to  decide  whether  the  newspaper  defamed 
Joseph  and  caused  his  direct-mailing  busi¬ 
ness,  Acumark  Inc.,  to  lose  millions. 


George  W.  Croner,  a  former  Justice 
Department  official  who  is  representing 
Joseph,  told  me,  “My  guy  was  never 
charged  with  anything  because  he  didn’t  do 
anything.  This  wasn’t  the  first  time  that  a 
prosecutor  has  tried  to  sell  his  case  through 
a  newspaper.” 

Three  indictments  were  handed  down 
this  year  as  a  result  of  the  2001  investiga¬ 
tion,  including  one  on  June  1  against  D’Elia 
for  money  laundering  and  conspiracy 
charges.  But  none  of  the  language  accom¬ 
panying  those  charges  indicates  Joseph 
will  be  charged  with  anything,  according 


to  numerous  published  reports. 

Scott  Lynette,  who  became  publisher  of 
the  Citizens’ Voice  after  the  Joseph  stories 
were  published,  said  the  D’Elia  indictment 
is  a  vindication  of  his  paper’s  coverage:  “We 
believe  our  stories  were  by  and  large  accu¬ 
rate.  Our  position  was  that  a  grand  jury  was 
investigating  a  case  involving  money  laun¬ 
dering,  and  we  were  covering  those  stories.” 

Papers  shouldn’t  be  stenographers  for 
prosecutors.  Still,  testimony  offered  during 
the  trial  showed  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  Voice  to  report  on  Joseph’s  lifestvie. 
Joseph  admitted  knowing  his  business 
associates  had  been  called  before  a  grand 
jury  and  acknowledged  the  mob  boss  sent 
some  printing  business  his  way. 

The  Joseph  saga  began  in  June  2001 
when  federal  agents  raided  his  home  and 
office,  scooping  up  all  his  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  records.  The  accounts  of  that  raid  — 
based  on  leaks  citing  a  sealed  search  war¬ 
rant  and  an  accompanying  affidavit  —  were 
published  in  the  Citizens’ Voice  and  its 
Wilkes-Barre  competitor,  the  Times  Leader. 

The  raid  was  a  legitimate  news  stoiy.  But 
the  Times  Leader  decided  to  wait  for  an  in¬ 
dictment  before  publishing  anything  else. 
Eight  weeks  later,  the  Citizens’  Voice 
weighed  in  with  the  stories  that  got  them 
hauled  into  court. 

No  matter  how  the  judge  rules,  the  case 
is  certain  to  create  ethical  debate  because 
Lewis  and  Conmy,  the  two  reporters, 
refused  to  identify  their  sources.  But  the 
newspaper’s  attorneys  undid  the  duo’s  prin¬ 
cipled  position  by  subpoe¬ 
naing  four  state  and  federal 
law  enforcement  officials  — 
several  of  whom  might 
have  had  a  role  in  the 
leaks  to  the  Citizens’ Voice. 
According  to  one  reporter 
with  knowledge  of  the  case, 
“It  put  those  officials  in  an 
awkward  spot.” 

Fortunately,  the  Justice  Department 
wouldn’t  allow  the  officials  to  testify,  citing 
an  ongoing  investigation,  which  spares  the 
Voice  from  explaining  why  it  subpoenaed 
sources  its  reporters  were  trying  to  protect. 
“We  did  not  view  subpoenaing  those  offi¬ 
cials  as  compromising  our  sources,”  said  W. 
Thomas  McGough,  a  Philadelphia  attorney 
representing  the  newspaper. 

Most  journalists  would  argue  otherwise. 
Meanwhile,  Joseph,  like  Mike  Gallagher 
in  Absence  of  Malice,  must  wonder  why 
newspapers  are  so  willing  to  publish  the 
whispers  of  prosecutors.  [1 


Despite  sordid  details 
fed  to  the  paper, 
Thomas  Joseph  was 
not  charged  with  any 
wrongdoing  after  a 
series  of  grand  juries. 
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How  can  I  produce 
high-quality, 
personalized 
newspaper  and 
TMC  addressing 
and  messaging 
at  a  low  cost? 


Kodak 


With  the  Kodak  digital  printing  systems  you  can  produce  high-quality,  low-cost,  variable  print  jobs  and  high  speed  addressing  in-line 
with  almost  any  existing  press  or  mailroom  system.  Our  narrow  format  printers  have  the  ability  to  print  at  virtually  any  angle  with  a 
high  level  of  reliability— and  with  continuous  inkjet  technology,  you  can  print  with  outstanding  productivity!  Kodak  offers  the  ideal 
digital  printing  solution  for  addressing  and  messaging  on  newspapers  and  Total  Market  Coverage.  Call  1-866-563-2533  or  visit 
www.kodak.com/go/d-series. 


Kodak  Versamark  DS5120  printing  system 


Kodak.  2006.  Kodak  and  Versamark  are  trademarks  of  Kodak. 


^  OR  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR,  Ei3P  PRESENTS,  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES,  AN  HONOR 

!  1 

m  -  ^  roll  of  newspapers  that  shatter  the  perception  that  this  is  a  slow-moving  dinosaur 
I  ‘  of  an  industry  that  refuses  to  adapt  to  rising  needs  and  fresh  opportunities.  This 

-  i  ^  is  never  a  “10  Best”  list,  but  rather  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  a  handful  of  newspapers  of 

r-'- '  ^  widely  varying  size  that  have  made  great  strides  —  and  can  a  serve  as  a  model  — 
in  one  or  more  important  areas:  design,  marketing,  investigative  journalism,  online,  photog¬ 
raphy,  technology,  community  awareness,  advertising  initiatives,  diversity  in  content  or  hiring, 
and  even,  this  year,  blogging.  As  usual,  we  found  much  to  like  across  the  country  —  from  South 
Florida  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Keep  those  innovations  coming!  —  Greg  Mitchell 


The  Clarion-Ledger 


Jackson,  Miss 


Klan  —  indicated  KKK  leader 
Ray  Killen’s  central  part  in  the 
murders  (Killen  was  convicted 
last  year). 

“I  had  developed  sources 
and  they  began  to  leak  me 
information  from  those  files,” 
recalls  Mitchell,  a  staffer  since 
1986.  For  his  efforts,  Mitchell 
won  a  George  K.  Polk  Award 
.  and  garnered  a  finalist 
C  spot  in  the  Pulitzer’s 

beat-reporting 
•  category  this  past 

spring. 

^  Says  Executive  Editor  Ronnie 

Agnew,  who  has  run  the  news- 
.  room  for  three  years,  “We  have 

P/JL  made  it  a  priority  to  do  First 
Amendment  journalism.” 

But  Mitchell’s  success  is  just  one 


At  Clarion-Ledger  in  Jack- 

son.  Miss.,  Jerry  Mitchell’s  recent 
honors  for  revelations  about  the 
1964  deaths  of  three  civil  rights  workers 
actually  date  back  to  legwork  that  began 
in  1989.  That’s  when  he  caught  the  film 
Mississippi  Burning,  which  was  based 
on  the  story  of  their  murders. 

After  seeing  the  movie,  Mitchell  dug  into 
the  case,  and  nearly  a  decade 
later  he  found  docu- 
ments  related  to  the 
killings  and  other 
similar  crimes.  His  / 

big  break  came  in 
1998  when  a  tran- 
script  of  an  interview 
with  Sam  Bowers  — 

wizard  of  the  White 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 


Jerry  Mitchell,  a  Clarion-Ledger  staffer  since  1986,  won  a 
George  K.  Polk  Award  for  his  stories  about  three  KKK  murders. 

part  of  the  Clarion-Ledgers  2006  Pulitzer 
experience.  Cartoonist  Marshall  Ramsey, 
who  spent  last  year  creating  biting  car¬ 
toons  on  everything  from  the  war  in  Iraq 
to  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina, 
also  earned  a  finalist  nod  this  spring  — 
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day  for  each  of  the  papers  450  employees 
during  the  two  weeks  after  the  disaster. 

“We  also  took  papers  and  distributed  them 
free  down  on  the  coast,”  he  adds.  Since  the 
hurricane,  Newhouse  has  seen  the  staffs 
grow  at  the  papers  niche  publications. 

Mitchell  says  the  improvements  in  re¬ 
porting  and  employee  treatment  are  even 
more  impressive  given  its  reputation  in  the 
1950s  and  ’60s  as  a  publication  of  little 
quality  and  great  racism.  He  cited  former 
Editor  Rea  Hederman’s  leadership  upon 
becoming  editor  in  the  1970s  with  starting 
a  transformation. 

“It  had  been  called  the  worst  newspaper 
in  the  U.S.  back  then,”  says  Mitchell.  That 
change  continued  in  2003  with  the  hiring 
of  Agnew,  the  Clarion-Ledger's  first  black 
e.xecutive  editor.  Agnew  adds,  “I  have  tried 
to  bring  back  a  serious  commitment  to 
investigative  reporting.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


Houston 

Chronicle 


his  second  in  four  years. 

Both  men  credited  the  ^ 

paper’s  willingness  to  back 
up  their  controversial  \ 

efforts  and  for  giving  them  )  pr  I 
room  to  explore  tough  (  \  \ 

issues.  “I  have  a  great  i  / 

editor,”  says  Ramsey,  n  \ 

citing  the  support  of  |  i 

Editorial  Director  David 
Hampton.  “He  pushes  me 
and  he  wants  cartoons  that 
mean  something.”  , 

Mitchell  agrees,  noting 

two  decades: 

“I  had  carte  blanche  for  whatever  time 
I  needed  to  do  it.  It  says  a  lot  about  the 
paper,  that  it  has  been  able  to  take  this 
[case]  and  can  give  us  this  time.” 

Then  there  is  Publisher  John  Newhouse, 
who  joined  the  paper  just  two  days  before 
Katrina  struck.  The  former  publisher  of 
Town  Talk  in  Alexandra,  La.,  Newhouse 


The  Houston  Astros  didn’t  win 
the  2005  World  Series,  but  the 
Houston  Chronicle  has  a  strong 
claim  to  being  the  blogging  champ  among 
America’s  daily  newspapers.  Since  the 
newspaper  started  blogging  in  earnest  last 
year,  Chron.com  has  launched  about  30 
news,  sports,  and  entertainment  blogs  by 
Chronicle  staffers.  Then  in  early  2006, 
Chron.com  also  began  hosting  more  than 
30  reader  blogs  about 

Dwight  Silverman,  who 


(no  relation  to  S.I.  Newhouse)  arrived  in 
Jackson  on  Aug.  27  and  spent  the  next  five 
nights  sleeping  in  his  new  office.  Despite 
widespread  power  outages,  the  paper’s 
generators  kept  electricity  flowing  while 
the  daily  printed  continuously,  he  recalls. 
Newhouse  then  provided  an  in-house  day 
care  center,  free  gasoline,  and  three  meals  a 


2002 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson 
Northwest  Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 
Times  Union,  Albany,  N.Y 
Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Statesman  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 
The  Record,  Hackensack.  N1 
Hoy,  New  York 

Hews  i  Record,  Greensboro.  N.C. 


2003 

The  Times-Pkayune,  New  Orleans 

The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 

Belle¥ille  (III.)  News-Democrat 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Financial  Times,  New  York 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 

The  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette 


2004 
The  Blade,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Journal-World,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Patriot-News,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chicago  Reader 

The  Island  Packet,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
La  Raza,  Chicago 


2005 

The  Star  Ledger,  Newark,  N.J. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
News  &  Record,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Columbia  Missourian 
ReHejos,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa. 
Willamette  Week,  Portland,  Ore. 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J. 
Noblesville  (Ind.)  Daily  Times 
Your  Mom,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Gregory  Moore 
brought  a  fresh 
sense  of  diversity 
to  the  Post. 
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comics  each  day  —  four 
pages,  in  fact. 

So  why  did  the  Chronicle, 
like  most  papers,  see  its  daily 
i  circulation  dip  (from  532,407 
i  in  March  2005  to  513,387  in 
|»♦-  I  March  2006)?  It’s  possible 
I  some  of  the  Chronicle's  print 
j  readers  gravitated  to 
Im  I  Chron.com.  Online  News 

I  Editor  Dean  Betz  says  the  site 
-  I  had  roughly  46  million  page 
:  views  and  5  million  unique 

April  2006  —“up  15  to 
I  20%  from  April  2005,”  he  notes. 

And  Chronicle  Editor  Jelf 
Cohen  says  that  while  print  readership 
dipped  a  bit  from  1,907,385  in  2001 
to  1,891,527  in  2005,  the  combined 
Chronicle IChvon.com  audience  rose  from 
1,956,580  to  2,020,365  during  those  four 
years.  “We’ve  become  a  newspaper  flirting 
with  a  lot  of  different  ways  to  deliver  the 
news,”  says  Cohen.  “We’re  not  monoga¬ 
mous  anymore.”  —  Dave  Astor 


does  a  tech  blog  himself  for  Chron.com. 

All  those  staff  and  reader  blogs  helped 
earn  the  Chronicle  the  nod  for  best  blog¬ 
ging  newspaper  this  year  “by  a  mile”  from  a 
group  affiliated  with  New  York  University 
journalism  professor  Jay  Rosen,  w'ho 
operates  the  popular  PressThink  blog. 

But  the  Chronicle  didn’t  make  E^Ps 
“10  That  Do  It  Right”  list  simply  for  its 
blogs.  During  the  past  year,  the  paper  used 
both  its  print  and  online  tools  to  thorough¬ 
ly  cover  such  topics  as  immigration,  the 
environment.  Hurricane  Katrina  refugees, 
and  the  Enron  trial. 

The  Chronicle  offered  extensive  news 
coverage  and  analysis  of  the  Enron  case, 
capped  by  the  May  25  printing  of  an  “extra” 
about  the  guilty  verdicts  for  Enron  execu¬ 
tives  Ken  Lay  and  Jeff  Skilling.  Meanwhile, 
Chron.com  offered  months  of  Enron  blogs, 
podcasts,  videos,  photos,  transcripts,  forum 
discussions,  and  other  content,  capped  by 
other  tie-ins  such  as  audio  interviews  with 
jurors  on  the  day  the  verdict  was  reached. 
Page  views  on  that  day  increased  by  20%. 


Editor  Jeff  Cohen,  who 
prefers  a  multi-platform 
approach  to  reporting 


What’s  more,  in  the 
past  year  the  Chroni- 
cle  underwent  at  least 
two  redesigns  —  of 
Chron.com  and  the  La 
Vbz  Spanish-language 
weekly.  It  also  hired  2005  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  Nick  Anderson  from  The  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  early  2006; 
naturally,  he  started  a  Chron.com  blog 
soon  after.  The  paper  continues  to  give 
readers  an  unusually  large  section  of 


minority  journalists  from  11.3%  in  2000  to 
19.3%  in  the  latest  census.  Ironically,  that 
number  may  grow  later  this  summer  after 
the  completion  of  the  buyout  process  that 
will  shrink  the  newsroom  of  300  by  25 
people.  (No  journalists  of  color  have 
volunteered  for  the  buyout,  Moore  says.) 

The  Post  covers  all  the  basics,  from 
attending  minority  job  fairs  to  making 
personal  contacts,  to  identifying  candidates 
at  papers  around  the  country.  Moore  also 
has  put  journalists  of  color  and  women  in 
high-profile  positions  such  as  music  and 
film  critics  and  sports  columnist. 

The  editor  admits  that  Denver  is  not 
necessarily  an  easy  sell  to  minorities.  Some 
African  Americans  have  even  left  the  paper 
because  they  felt  their  personal  and  social 
lives  were  stunted  by  the  relatively  small 
black  community. 

In  the  Post  newsroom,  diversity  isn’t 
i  just  about  the  number  of  racial  and  eth¬ 
nic  minority  employees,  but  also  about 
;  diversity  of  career  and  life  experiences, 
and  geographic  origins:  There’s  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  Southerners  on  staff. 

Moore  notes,  “Not  everybody  here  is  from 
Ivy  League  schools,  I  can  tell  you  that.” 

Not  all  of  the  Post's  staffers  went  to 
journalism  school,  either.  “Some  of  the 
best  talent  we  have  throughout  the  compa¬ 
ny  are  people  who  never  planned  to 
become  journalists,”  Singleton  adds. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


The  Denver  Post 


Despite  all  its  efforts,  the  Post's  newsroom 
minority  percentage  of  11.3%  trailed  the 
industry  average  by  a  half-percent. 

Then  in  2002,  MediaNews  Group  CEO 
and  Post  Publisher  William  Dean  Singleton 
lured  Gregory  L.  Moore  away  from  The 
Boston  Globe.  “A  big  part  of  what  Dean  and 
I  talked  about  then  was  diversity,”  Moore 
notes.  When  he  signed  on,  the  Post  became 
the  biggest  paper  at  the  time  with  an 
African  American  as  its  top  editor.  “I  think 
the  Post  did  a  very  good  job  on  diversity 
even  before  Greg  came,  but  Greg  really  put 
it  in  high  gear,”  adds  Singleton. 

While  the  industry  has  been  creeping 
along,  the  Post  has  pushed  its  percentage  of 


k  m/m/ 

m  *  *  diversity, 

P  '■Hv  an  awfiil  lot  of  news- 

•  papers  are  trying  — 

sincerely,  even  desperate¬ 
ly  —  to  do  it  right.  But  only  a  few  are  actu¬ 
ally  doing  so,  as  the  woeful  results  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
minority  newsroom  census  attests  year 
after  year.  In  the  latest  census,  the  number 
of  journalists  of  color  working  in  daily 
newsrooms  averaged  13.42%,  up  a  micro¬ 
scopic  four-tenths  of  1  percent  from  2005. 

Back  in  2000,  The  Denver  Post  was 
barely  an  average  performer  on  diversity. 
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The  Bakersfield  Californian 


Executive  Editor  Mike  Jenner  1 

gave  Alan  Jacobson  of  Brass  1 

Tacks  Design  one  instruction:  i  fc 

No  incremental  change.  To  ap-  j  fmw 
peal  to  a  community  full  of  peo- 
pie  who,  as  politicians  like  to  say,  '  ■ 
play  by  the  rules,  the  Californian  1  V-  p 
threw  out  the  design  rule  book.  ^  ' '  fc 
Now  the  Californians  name-  i  ^ 
plate  butts  into  a  photo  \ 

almost  every  day.  Bold  ! 

shades  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  green  form  an  up- 
side-down  “L”  at  the  top 
of  the  front  page.  The 
first  thing  readers  see  on  j 
classifieds  section 
front  is  a  big  picture  in 
the  upper  corner  —  type 
from  the  classifieds  name¬ 
plate  cutting  into  it,  of  course  — 
of  something  for  sale,  maybe  someone’s 
car  or  boat.  The  redesign  takes  maximum 
advantage  of  the  newspaper’s  expertise  in 
producing  consistently  great  color. 


CeUarifebne 


Readers  often  accuse  their  Lo¬ 
cal  daily  of  being  out  of  step  with 
their  community,  but  it’s  rare  to 
hear  a  newspaper  agree  wholeheartedly. 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  though,  came 
to  that  conclusion  a  while  ago. 

“This  community  is  a  red  spot  in  a  blue 
state  —  really,  really  conservative  —  and  w( 
thought  maybe  we  were  a  little  out  of 
touch,”  says  Californian 
President/CEO  Richard 
Beene.  “We’re  riding  the 
baby  boomers,”  he  notes, 
and  not  appealing  to  the 
city’s  many  longtime  f  g  | 

Hispanic  residents  or 
newcomers  attracted  to  W  ‘ 

the  area’s  relatively  low  T ■ 
housing  costs.  " ^ 

So  how  did  the  Califom-  if,  V) " 

ian  decide  to  appeal  to  “really, 
really  conservative”  Bakersfield? 

With  a  really,  really  radical  redesign. 

The  kind  that’s  increasingly  transforming 
the  look  of  newspapers  in  Latin  America, 


The  Californian’s 
redesign  empha¬ 
sizes  bold,  eye¬ 
catching  color  on 
its  section  fronts. 


now  shorter,  and  its  headlines  aren’t  cute; 
they  cut  to  the  chase.  “It’s  a  we-don’t- 
waste-your-time  approach,”  says  Jenner. 
The  paper  also  hired  a  conservative  colum- 


Asia,  and  Europe,  but  not  here.  Beene  and  In  addition,  the  Californians  stories  are  nist.  When  beats  were  redrawn  around 


;\ed  crc^^ 


In  Tampa  Bay. 
In  the  Times. 


One  of  America's  Top  10  newspapers 

^t.  (Ictcrsburg 


In  the  know.  In  the  Times. 
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~  MDoit  RIGHT 


Senior  Editor/Features  Chris  Lavin,  left, 
Editor  Karin  Winner,  and  Copley  Press  Inc. 
CEO  David  Copley  react  to  the  U-T’s  Pulitzer 
win  for  exposing  the  crimes  of  U.S.  Rep. 
Randy  “Duke”  Cunningham,  center  right. 


Executive  Editor  Mike  Jenner  says  his  paper's  editorial 
changes  reflect  a  new  “we-don't-waste-your-time”  approach. 


new  themes,  one  reporter  was 
assigned  “faith  and  values.” 

To  be  sure,  the  family- 
owned  Californians  editorial 
policy  still  raises  blood  pres¬ 
sures  all  around  town.  “We’re 
not  going  Fox  News  here,  no 
slanting,”  Jenner  says,  but  the 
hot-button  topics  for  conser¬ 
vatives  are  more  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  Page  One. 

The  results  of  the  redesign 
were  heartening,  to  a  point.  “I 
wish  I  could  say  it  shot  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  roof,” 

Beene  admits.  At  first,  it  did, 
with  single-copy  sales  rising  as  much  as 
13%  in  the  first  weeks  after  the  March  1 
launch.  Subscription  stops  plunged  by 
20%.  But  then  the  momentum  eased, 
and  circulation  leveled  out. 

The  good  news  for  the  long  term  is  that 
conservative  Bakersfield  isn’t  put  off  by  a 


newspaper  look  you’re  more  likely  to  see 
in  Mexico  City  or  Stockholm  or  Bangkok. 
Almost  no  one  (just  16  people)  canceled 
subscriptions  because  of  the  redesign. 

“It’s  not  a  silver  bullet,”  Jenner  says,  “but 
this  is  a  growing  market,  and  I  think  we’ll 
see  the  gains.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 


During  the  spectacular  fall 

and  imprisonment  of  Republican 
U.S.  Rep.  Randy  “Duke” 
Cunningham,  readers  throughout 
America  became  aware  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  prowess  of  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  The  U-T  and  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice  shared  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  reporting  for  uncovering  one  of 
the  worst  bribery  scandals  in  the  history 
of  Congress. 

But  just  as  locals  know  the  best  beach¬ 
es,  San  Diegans  know  that  in  the  last 
few  years  the  once  lightly  regarded  U-T 
has  transformed  itself  into  an  aggressive 
paper  that’s  been  busy  collecting  plenty' 
of  political  scalps  in  its  now  famously 


troubled  hometown. 

For  every  national 
figure  like  Cunning¬ 
ham,  it  sometimes 
seems  the  U-T  is  also 
uncovering  the  sins 
of  a  dozen  or  more 
local  pols.  People  like 
Nick  Inzunza,  a  subur¬ 
ban  mayor  running  for 
the  California  Assembly 
on  a  platform  of  helping  the 
poor:  The  paper  revealed  he’s  the  slum¬ 
lord  of  100  mostly  vermin-infested  apart¬ 
ments.  Or  Jim  Galley,  the  “pro-traditional 
family”  Republican  congressional  candi¬ 
date,  whom  the  paper  learned  is  an 


accused  deadbeat  dad,  at  one  point  mar¬ 
ried  to  two  women  at  the  same  time. 

Editor  Karin  Winner  is  well  aware  of 
her  paper’s  newfound  reputation.  “We 
were  a  newspaper  that  used  to  be  accused 
of  being  in  the  back  pocket  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  kind  of  a  puppet  of  the 
mayor,”  she  says. 

That  image  started  disappearing  when 
the  U-T  adopted  watchdog  journalism  as 
its  turnaround  strategy  about  four  years 
ago.  Winner  appointed  investigative  re¬ 
porters  throughout  the  paper,  including 
business  and  sports.  Watchdog  journal¬ 
ism  became  part  of  staffers’  performance 
appraisals. 

This  newsroom  change  couldn’t  have 
happened  at  a  better  time  for  San  Diego  — 
or  for  reporters  hungry  for  juicy  stories. 
“The  seventh-largest  city  in  the  United 
States  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams,”  notes 
Metro  Editor  Lorie  Hearn.  Beautiful  San 
Diego  is  in  a  financial  free-fall,  propelled 
by  a  pension  deficit  that  could  reach  as 
high  as  $2  billion.  Its  leadership  often 
seems  as  muddled  as  the  finances.  Among 
those  taken  down  by  the  U-T:  two  city 
council  members  who  took  bribes  to 
drop  the  “no-touch”  rule  enforced 
at  local  strip  clubs. 

Metro  editor  Hearn  is  able 
to  borrow  reporters  and  a 
computer  expert  to  conduct 
ambitious  investigations.  One 
team  created  the  first  accu¬ 
rate  database  of  city-owned 
properties  and  land;  it’s  so 
thorough  that  the  city  wants 
to  buy  it,  adds  Winner. 

“We’ve  worked  hard  to  achieve  a 
real  neutrality  in  our  stories,”  Hearn  says. 
“There’s  no  inflammatory  tone.  The 
stories  are  full  of  meticulously  document¬ 
ed  numbers.  It’s  basically  bulletproof 
reporting.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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What  does  it  take  to 


tart  with  an  industry  challenge  -  create 
a  daily  newspaper  that  appeals  to  the 
18  -  34  market.  Listen  to  the  tar^get 
audience  and  learn  what  it  really  wants.  Add  a  few 
dozen  or  so  to  write  the  stories.  Sprinkle  in  some  wit 
and  humor  and  see  what  pops.  Create  a  new  audience 

of  nearly  600,000  weekly  readers  with  a  median  age _ 

less  than  any  other  rfiajor  publication  in  Chicago. 

RedEye  is  proud  and  honored  to  be 
named  one  of  Editor  &  Publisher  s  top 
ten  newspapers  that  are  doing  it  right. 


Between  the  hurricanes  and  evacuations,  the 
Enron  trials  and  tumult,  Houston  has  had  quite 
a  year.  All  along  the  way,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
kept  the  world  informed  with  scores  of  blogs, 
up-to-the-minute  reporting,  and  investigative 
reports  on  everything  from  local  air  quality  to  a 
deadly  disease  in  Africa.  Demanding  times?  Yes. 
And  we  matched  it  with  determined  coverage. 
Houston  brings  out  the  best  in  us. 


HOUSTQtMiHRDNICLE 


chron.com/awards 
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The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 


INATIMEOFCRISISINTHE 
newspaper  industry,  The 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  is  not 
letting  any  grass  grow  beneath  it. 

Last  fall,  a  group  of  staffers  Bk 

holed  up  in  a  room  at  the  Eagle, 
brainstormed  about  how  to  best  j  ^ 
reach  time-starved  working  \ 

women,  and  came  up  with  the  M  ^ 
idea  to  scrap  the  traditionally  f,  ' 
themed  daily  features  sections. 

They  then  designed  a  prototype,  ji 
printed  it,  tested  it  on  a  focus  F '  - 
group,  tweaked  it,  and  after  70 
hours  completed  plans  for  a  daily  tabloid 
section  called  Wichitalk  that  started  run¬ 
ning  in  the  paper  seven  weeks  later.  Bam. 

Nine  months  after  the  launch.  Eagle 
reader  satisfaction  scores  are  up  sig¬ 
nificantly,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  the  paper  believes 
Wichitalk  is  a  big  reason. 

Nine  months  or  even 
longer  is  closer  to  the 
usual  gestation  period  for  A 

a  new  newspaper  product.  r —  l\|l( 

But  not  at  the  Eagle  —  at  limlAltf 
least,  not  anymore,  says 
President/Publisher  Lou 
Heldman:  “We  weren’t  going 
to  have  a  committee  that  would  go  on 
for  months.” 

Anecdotally,  Witchitalk's  fast-paced 
mix  of  locally  focused  lifestyle  features 


1111  SiUOI. 
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Editor  Sherry  Chisenhall  sought  to  catch  the 
busy-mom  demo  with  the  “Wichitalk"  tab. 


ture  that  refers  to  an  intense  period  of 
design  activity.  All  the  key  parties  in  a 
building  project  are  gathered  together  for 
rapid  fact  gathering  and  decision  making. 
During  this  process,  “The  key  idea  is  not 
to  let  the  passage  of  time  take  the  energy 
out  of  their  ideas,”  says  Steven  S.  Duke 
of  the  Readership  Institute. 

People  from  throughout  the  Eagle 
building  were  called  in,  and  they  weren’t 
all  department  heads:  Chisenhall  says  she 
looked  for  “people  with  a  track  record  of 
being  collaborative,  innovative,  and  ac¬ 
tion-oriented.”  Heldman  invited  people 
from  five  sister  Knight  Bidder  papers, 
even  reps  from  the  corporate  side.  The 
CEO  of  an  up-and-coming  local  ad  agency 
also  offered  ideas.  The  Readership  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Mary  Nesbitt  came  in  as  facilitator. 

And  then  the  door  was  closed.  “It  was  a 
70-hour  lock-in,  almost,”  Chisenhall  says 
with  a  laugh.  “I’m  not  sure  all  these  people 
would  have  agreed  [to  it]  if  they’d  known 
we  were  going  to  spend  these  really  long 
days  in  one  room.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


and  “news  you  can  use”  appears  to  be 
finding  the  audience  that’s  proven  so 
elusive  for  newspapers  everywhere:  work¬ 
ing  moms  with  kids  at  home  and  a  lot  on 
their  minds.  Advertisers’  support 
is  more  easily  documented: 

The  four-day-a-week 
Wichitalk  brings  in 
$30,000  a  month 
^  including  $10,000 


m  new 

r  revenue,  says  Editor  Sheriy' 
Chisenhall.  But  the  real 
story  is  the  decision-making 
process  that  birthed 
Wichitalk,  as  well  as  ideas  for 
a  new  business  section  planned 
for  launch  this  fall  and  a  reworking  of 
the  front  page  further  down  the  road. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  Eagle's  “charrette”  — 
a  term  the  paper  borrowed  from  architec- 


South  Florida 
Sun-Sentinel 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


SOUTH  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 

Publisher  Bob  Gremillion  came  up 
on  the  broadcasting  side  of  Tribune 
Co.,  so  he  knows  a  shrinking  audience 
when  he  sees  it.  And  in  its  highly  compet¬ 
itive  playing  field,  fighting  The  Miami 
Herald  to  the  south  and  The  Palm  Beach 
Post  to  the  north,  the  Sun-Sentinel  was 
indeed  shrinking. 

All  the  newspaper’s  research,  plus  the 
national  studies  of  the  Readership  Insti¬ 
tute,  turned  up  the  same  findings.  But 
the  Sun-Sentinel  decided  to  do  something 
unusual  for  the  American  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry:  act  aggressively.  Editor  Earl 
Maucker  and  Marketing  Director  Jeff 
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Doing  it  right 

means  being  willing  to 


do  it  different 
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(The  Bakcrsficlt)  (Californian 


It  starts  with  a  vision  and  employees 
that  are  willing  to  join  in  the  pursuit  o 
that  vision.  The  Bakersfield  Californiar 
and  its  affiliate  companies  are  proud  ti 
be  one  of  the  10  who  do  it  right  and 
thank  all  of  their  employees  who  make 
doing  it  right  possible. 
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Levine  teamed  up  to  gradually  reshape 
the  newspaper’s  design  and  content  in 
ways  they  hoped  would  give  readership 
a  needed  boost,  and  make  heavier 
readers  of  its  many  skimmers. 

At  most  papers,  marketing  and  edi¬ 
torial  simply  don’t  mix  —  and  they 
might  not  have  at  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
either,  if  Maucker  weren’t  a  true  believ¬ 
er  in  the  need  for  change.  He  led  more 
than  50  meetings  of  small  groups  of 
concerned  journalists,  assuring  them 
that  readership-driven  content  doesn’t 
have  to  mean  fluff.  “People  think  we’re 
going  to  put  Britney  Spears  on  the 
front  page,  but  that’s  not  what  people 
want,”  says  Levine. 

Changes  to  the  Sun-Sentinel 
came  in  all  sizes.  There  were  the  little 


things,  like  space 
reserved  in  the 
same  spots  every 
day  for  content 
promo  ads  creat¬ 
ed  by  marketing. 
And  there  were 
also  larger  steps, 
the  kind  that 
make  newsrooms 
nervous  but  that 


readers  notice,  such  as  the  daily  digest  that 
metastasized  to  a  third  of  the  front  page. 

Research  showed  that  on  any  given  day, 
any  given  story  is  likely  to  be  read  by  just 
10%  of  readers.  So  now  the  Sun-Sentinel 
gives  them  another  chance  by  running 
many  of  its  stories  tvdce:  once,  say,  in  a 
zoned  section  and  again,  rewritten  and 
“repurposed”  in  the  main  section. 

The  research  also  showed  that  most  of 
all,  readers  want  a  newspaper  to  be  useful 


in  their  lives.  The  paper  created  an  eight- 
reporter  “Help  Team”  for  consumer  issues, 
along  with  a  “Sun-Sentinel  Watch”  that  un¬ 
covers  fraud  —  say,  among  post-hurricane 
contractors.  The  paper  is  not  subtle  about 
promoting  it:  A  current  marketing  tagline 
is,  “How  Can  We  Help  You?” 

The  Sun-SentineTs  formula  of  research 
and  content  change  is  working.  In  the  first 
year,  the  Scarborough  Report  found  read¬ 
ership  was  up  2.9%  daily  and  1.5%  Sun¬ 
days.  Its  7-day  cumulative  audience  of 


See  for  Yourself 


AP  ONLINE  VIDEO  NETWORK 


I  W«rf4»(«rlil Vu4Mtt 


AP's  Online  Video  Network  combines 
award-winning  news  coverage  from 
The  Associated  Press  with  industry-leading 
expertise  in  online  advertising  and  online 
video  technology  from  Microsoft. 

For  details  visit  http;//www.ap.org/ovn. 


>IP 


>  Satisfy  the  breaking 
news  video  appetite 
of  a  growing  audience 

>  Increase  traffic  to 
your  Web  site  and 
hold  it  longer 

>  Generate  revenue 
with  no  upfront 
investment 


Associated  Press 

the  essential  global  news  network 
www.ap.org/cob 


nearly  1,160,000  adult  readers  gives  it 
bragging  rights  as  “the  most  widely  read 
paper  in  all  of  Florida,”  says  Maucker.  As 
for  the  editorial  “fluff,”  the  Sun-Sentinel 
was  a  finalist  for  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  this 
year,  and  hailed  by  many  for  its  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  on  mismanagement  of 
federal  disaster  aid.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News 


Wthe  phrase  “The  customer  is 
always  right”  as  a  rallying  cr>’, 
the  concept  has  seldom  filtered  into  the 
thinking  at  most  newspapers,  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  invented  and  reinvented  them¬ 
selves  based  on  top-down  thinking.  But 
when  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
decided  to  overhaul  its  operations  two 
years  ago,  that  classic  listen-to-your- 
customers  maxim  was  taken  to  heart. 

Always  an  investigative  powerhouse,  the 
News,  a  Cox  paper,  was  nonetheless  losing 
readers  on  the  print  side,  arguably  to  the 
Web  (with  weekday  circ  in  the  latest  FAS- 
FAX  at  about  128,000).  So  executives 
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decided  it  was  time  to  reevaluate  the  paper 
from  top  to  bottom,  based  on  the  Reader- 
ship  Institute’s  research  into  rewarding 
readers’  “experiences.” 

“If  you  want  to  make  an  impact,  you  have 
to  shoot  for  revolution,  not  evolution,”  says 
Editor  Jeff  Bruce.  “When  we  started  this 
process,  we  challenged  our  team  to  create  a 
paper  that  would  put  the  [current]  Dayton 
Daily  News  out  of  business.” 

The  resulting  recommendations,  based 
on  thousands  of  reader  suggestions  and 
extensive  focus  groups,  narrowed  the  re¬ 
design  team’s  focus  to  three  basic  elements. 

Readers  responded 

product,  which  debuted  in  April,  is  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  its  predecessor.  The 
design  is  cleaner  and  bolder  and  flush  with 


color  on  as  many  1 gash's*'  ! 
pages  as  possible, 

Articles  no  longer 
jump  to  another  i 
page,  and  several 

pages  near  the  _ _ 

front  have  been  ff=, 

reorganized  to  pro-  sg  cS'rSS; 

vide  tighter  news  ;  mi-  sf5 

summaries.  Some  i 

stories  are  told  i  ^ 

through  diagrams 

and  other  graphics,  i 

while  a  feature 

called  “The  Daily 

Explainer”  takes  a 

different  topic  each 

day  and  breaks  it 

down  for  readers. 

There’s  also 

creased  emphasis  j 

on  local  and  state  news  —  and  the  | 
paper’s  definition  of  “news”  has  been  | 
expanded  to  increase  coverage  of  - 

health,  consumer  news,  social  issues,  and 
trends.  Editorial  pages  strive  to  feature 
multiple  perspectives  on  different  issues. 

The  change  has  also  required  a  leap  of 
faith  for  those  used  to  traditional  news- 


Dayton  Daily 
News  Editor 
Jeff  Bruce 
gave  his  staff 
the  directive  to 
create  a  news¬ 
paper  that 
would  put  its 
current  version 
out  of  business. 


Mf^+Woild 


1^  |9“;  Bruce  acknowl- 

Daily  News'  new 

2^  incarnation  takes  a 

^  lot  more  work  to 

!  produce  each  day 
from  a  staff  whose 

w  '  numbers  and  budget 

yi  have  remained  the 

g:,-  5£=^-^^sSfe:--£.  same.  “Frankly,  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  is 
less  efficient,”  he  says.  “And  we’re  still  a 
long  way  from  having  it  be  where  we  want 
to  be.  But  it’s  definitely  exciting.” 

—  David  S.  Hirschman 


ne  Clarion-Ledger,  one  of  the  top  newspapers 
in  the  country  “doing  it  right.” 


Our  thanks  to  Editor  &  Publisher  tor  recognizing  The  Clarion-Ledger 
as  one  of  top  10  newspapers  in  the  country  that  “does  it  right.” 


Nationally  acclaimed  journalists  such  as  investigative  reporter  Jerry 
Mitchell  and  editorial  cartoonist  Marshall  Ramsey,  2005  Pulitzer 
Prize  finalists,  are  catalysts  for  thought  and  change. 


The  newspaper  in  its  watchdog  role  is  diligent  in  holding  our 
elected  state  and  local  officials  accountable.  It  is  the  conscience 
of  Mississippi. 


Important  stories,  from  Mississippi's  recovery  from  Hurricane 
Katrina  to  neighborhood  youth  soccer  matches,  keep  our 
readers  in  touch  and  informed  daily. 


With  print  and  online  readership  soaring  in  the  past  two 
years,  our  most  important  critics  -  our  readers  - 
concur  with  E&R 
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RedEye  Chicago 

WHEN  THE  Chicago  Tribune 

launched  RedEye  in  the  fall  of 
2002,  media  critics  —  includ¬ 
ing  this  E^P  writer  —beat  up  pretty  badly 
on  the  would-be  youth  tab.  We  jeered  that 
the  content  was  either  yesterday’s  celebrity 
news  or  severely  shortened  versions  of  arti¬ 
cles  right  out  of  that  morning’s  Tribune.  It 
wasn’t  really  cool,  it  was  condescending. 
And  it  was  ugly,  too. 

It  didn’t  help  that  Red  Streak  —  created 
out  of  thin  air  in  six  days  by  a  panicked, 
competing  Chicago  Sun-Times  yasi  to 
confuse  the  market  —  seemed  more  like 
the  real  thing:  a  sparkly  mix  of  snarky 
celebrity  dish,  sports,  and  plenty  of  cheese¬ 
cake  for  the  boys. 

Nearly  four  years  later,  though,  it’s  time 
to  give  RedEye  some  props,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  kids  used  to  say. 

RedEye  —  which  these  days  distributes 
100,000  free  copies  — 

^  is  a  mostly  smart 
and  good-looking 
newspaper  with  a 
laser  focus  on 
serving  its  target 
audience’s  eclec¬ 
tic  appetite  for 
news  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  sex, 
mass  transit,  drink 
specials,  and  Jennifer 
Aniston.  It’s  a  quick-read 
paper  with  some  positively  addicting 
aspects  that  could  teach  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  a  thing  or  two  about  connecting 
deeply  with  readers. 

For  one  thing,  RedEye  gets  humor  right 


Jane  Hirt,  editor  of  RedEye,  clearly 
knows  how  to  keep  young  readers. 

—  not  exactly  something  the 
newspaper  industry'  has  in  its 
DNA.  RedEye’s  sports  section,  for 
instance,  pulls  off  a  hat  trick  every 
morning  by  combining  a  soupcon 
of  actual  sports  news,  like  game 
scores  and  summaries,  with  out- 
of-left-field  humor  and  running 
gags.  Like  any  good  sports  talk 
show,  RedEye’s  staff  knows  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  isn’t  the  game,  but  the  interplay 
of  its  yakkers. 

And  you  don’t  need  to  be  a  sports  fan  to 
laugh  out  loud  at  “Five  On  Five,”  a  daily 
feature  in  which  five  writers  —  joined 


occasionally  by  creations  like  an 
evil  supercomputer  —  smart-aleck 
their  way  through  five  topics. 
“Wearw'olves”  does  the  same  thing 
for  fashion,  as  four  fashionistas 
meow  about  the  outfits  of  people 
photographed  at  clubs. 

“We’ve  found  our  voice  and 
personality,”  says  Editor  Jane  Hirt. 
RedEye  has  also  found  something 
else  that’s  eluded  other  quick-read 
tabs:  money.  The  off¬ 
shoot  has  been  profitable 
every  quarter  since  last 
fall,  with  ad  revenues 
running  about  50% 
above  2005,  says  Gener¬ 
al  Manager  Brad  Moore, 
who  won’t  disclose 
specific  figures. 

RedEye  buried  Red 
Streak  long  before  Sun- 
Times  Publisher  John 
Cruickshank  did.  It  out¬ 
lasted  a  blog  dedicated 
to  documenting  its  daily  faults.  And  it’s  still 
going  months  affer  The  Quad-City  Times 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  more  audaciously 
original  mini-tab  Your  Mom. 

So  RedEye,  no  hard  feelings,  eh?  As  Ali 
G  says,  “Respect !  ”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


\ 


The  Bulletin  Bend,  Ore. 


HE  Bulletin  in  Bend,  Ore., 
might  turn  other  newspapers  into 
green-eyed  monsters  with  its  circu¬ 
lation  accomplishments  in  the  past  year. 
During  the  March  2006  reporting  period, 
many  papers  looked  like  roadkill  bleeding 


circulation.  The  Bulletin,  meanwhile,  made 
some  of  the  industry’s  biggest  gains,  with 
daily  up  7-3%  to  29,734  and  Sunday  up 
5.6%  to  30,502. 

Those  increases  are  far  from  flukes.  This 
is  the  paper’s  fourth  consecutive  circulation 
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increase  since  the  September  2004  report¬ 
ing  period.  Publisher  Gordon  Black  says 
that  over  the  past  two  years,  the  paper  s 
circ  is  up  13%. 

What’s  more,  the  Bulletin  upped  its 
numbers  without  discounting.  In  fact, 

Keith  Foutz,  corporate  circulation  director 
at  Western  Communications,  the  Bulletins 
owner,  says  the  paper  doesn’t  talk 

down  the  price:  “We  don’t  be-  _ ~T 

lieve  in  discounting.”  T 

So  how  have  they  done  it?  ly  ;  ■■■!  ' 

Publisher  Black  says,  “We  _  l.  ^9  J 

continue  to  invest  in  all  .  .  j-l- 1  ^ 

aspects  of  the  paper  by  -  -  j-p  i 

trying  to  find  out  what  -  ^  i  J 

readers  want,  and  what  -  -  j-r  |  ^ 

advertisers  want.”  '  B  B 

Many  publishers  have 
taken  machetes  to  hack  sec¬ 
tions  down  to  size.  Not  at  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  “We’ve  added  a  weekly  entertainment 
magazine  on  Friday,  a  health  and  fitness 
section  on  Thursday,”  Black  notes.  “We’ve 
taken  the  business  page  and  turned  it  into 
a  section.  We  carry  stock  tables.  We  started 
a  home  section  on  Tuesday  and  a  weekly 
sports  feature.  We’ve  invested  in  designers 
to  keep  the  papers  popping  and  alive.” 


On  the  technical  side,  the  newspa-  ‘ 
per  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  its  six- 
year-old,  $12-million  production 
facility  and  its  investment  in  CTP  j 

(computer-to-plate)  technology.  ^ 

Stories  traverse  all  sorts  of  territory, 
from  a  point-by-point  column  on  why  ; 
emergency  contraception  should  be 
made  available,  to  a  wonderfully 

kk^eird  column  on  the  dan-  ; 

gers  of  falling  trophy 

The  content  is  also 
treated  with  high  re¬ 
gard:  Readers  have  to 
pay  to  get  full  access  to 
the  paper  online,  a  policy 
executives  implemented 
in  September  2005.  Black 
says  his  paper  has  presently 
netted  450  additional  online-only 
subscribers  —  without  marketing  the 
change.  (And  those  electronic  editions  are 
counted  toward  paid  circulation.)  But  the 
Bulletin  never  put  all  its  content  online  in 
the  first  place;  while  the  original  site  offered 
a  lot  of  news,  it  didn't  carry  all  of  the  print 
content.  Now,  it  does.  “We  didn’t  take 
anything  away,”  Black  says. 
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“Fortunately,  we  are  privately  held  — 
and  our  shareholders  are  very  attuned  to 
the  importance  of  the  product,”  adds  Black. 
“If  we  cut  back  on  newshole  and  raise  the 
price,  it’s  counterintuitive  for  people  to 
continue  to  come  in  droves  and  buy  your 
product.”  —  Jennifer  Saba 


The  Titan  G60  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 
and  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 

Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 

Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 

Utilizes  proven  S/rafl/ess  technology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 

Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
Quick  installation 

Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 

Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 
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The  Brothers 

FAINA 


Two  reporters  joined  by  blood 
and  award-winning  newspaper 
work,ji'om  the  Bany  Bonds 
steroids  ease  to  the  Iraq  war. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


After  the  caravan  returned 
to  base,  a  still-shaken  Fainaru 
quickly  got  on  the  phone  to  his 
brother,  Mark,  in  California. 
“The  aftermath  was  a  blur,” 
Fainaru,  44,  says  today,  recall¬ 
ing  the  event  that  still  gives 
him  chills.  “I  told  him  what 
happened.  When  it  came  to 
Iraq,  he  would  always  get 
very  quiet  and  listen.” 

Many  other  U.S.  reporters 
in  Iraq  no  doubt  call  siblings 
back  home  for  consolation  and 
support.  But  this  case  was  a  bit 


Baseball  beat  writers  at  the  time,  circa 
1991,  the  brothers  have  since  traded  box 
scores  for  war  stories  and  federal  probes. 


STEVE  Fainaru  had  been  in  Iraq  only  a 
short  time  when  he  had  his  first  near¬ 
death  scare.  It  was  Sept.  27,  2004,  and  The 
Washington  Post  reporter  was  embedded 
with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  in  Bagh¬ 
dad.  Fainaru  found  himself  inside  an  armored 
Humvee  among  seven  military  vehicles  idling  in  one 
of  the  area’s  most  dangerous  insurgent  hotbeds  —  the 
slum  known  as  Sadr  City.  Suddenly,  a  roadside  bomb 

exploded,  killing  four 
Iraqi  National  Guards¬ 
men  in  a  pickup  just 
in  front  of  Fainaru’s 
vehicle  and  wounding 
three  Americans. 
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Mark  Fainaru-Wada,  left,  and  Steve 
Fainaru  have  been  reporting  on  two 
of  the  most  controversial  stories  of  the 
past  two  years,  but  remain  best 
friends  and  part  of  a  tight-knit  family. 


different,  because  the  sibling  on  the  other 
end  was  a  reporter  himself. 

When  Steve  s  call  came  in,  Mark 
Fainaru-Wada,  41,  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  different  battle.  With  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  colleague  Lance  Williams,  he 
had  already  produced  several  stories  re¬ 
vealing  that  a  number  of  track  and  field 
stars  had  been  taking  banned  supplements 
through  the  local  Bay  Area  Laboratories 
Cooperative  (BALCO).  Fainaru-Wada 
and  Williams  also  had  received  their  first 
letters  from  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office, 
requesting  their  sources  on  the  stories  and 
threatening  legal  action.  Eventually,  those 
requests  progressed  to  subpoenas  and 
threats  of  jail  once  the  pair  revealed,  using 
classified  grand  jury  testimony,  that  super- 
star  Barry  Bonds  and  other  baseball  stars 
had  taken  performance-enhancing  drugs. 

“He  had  left  a  vague  and  clearly  serious 
message,"  Fainaru-Wada  recalls  about  his 
brother’s  phone  call  from  Iraq  that  day. 

“I  was  envisioning  the  worst,  that  he  is 
in  the  hospital  and  losing  a  limb.  He’s 
usually  never  shook  up.” 

But  for  those  w  ho  know  the  Fainarus, 
shared  concern  and  support  is  nothing 
new.  From  childhood,  the  brothers  have 
not  only  followed  similar  paths  into  news- 
papering  —  at  one  point  they  covered  the 
same  Major  League  Baseball  playoff  series 
for  different  papers  —  but  also  helped  each 
other  endure  events  as  varied  as  parental 
divorce  and  ever-changing  career  paths. 

“I  worried  a  lot  when  Steve  was  in  Iraq, 
and  prayed  a  lot,”  says  the  pair’s  mother, 

Ellen  Gilbert,  who  still  lives  in  the  Bay 
Area.  She  adds  that  the  possibility  of  Mark 
going  to  jail  creates  new  concerns:  “I  try 
to  take  things  one  day  at  a  time.” 

Competition  smile 

Along  with  the  dangers  and  stress,  the 
Fainarus  have  gotten  their  share  of  acco¬ 
lades.  Last  year,  the  Chronicle’s  Fainaru- 
Wada  and  Williams  took  home  the  George 
K.  Polk  Award  for  their  BALCO  reporting, 
and  received  similar  honors  from  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association 
and  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors.  Their 
reporting  on  the  steroids  controversy  led 
to  the  best-selling  book  Game  of  Shadows. 

Steve  Fainaru,  meanwhile,  received  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-finalist  nod  in  April  for  his 
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Steve,  left,  says  his  brother  Mark  does  worry  about  the  federal  subpoenas  his  work  might  draw,  but  the  two  remain  steadfast  in  their  reporting. 


Already  interested  in  journalism,  the  broth¬ 
ers  check  out  the  newspaper  sports  section 
during  a  Christmas  1982  gathering. 


fallout  and  potential  threats  of  angry  read¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  early  concerns  about  a  feder¬ 
al  subpoena.  “He  was  real  worried  about  it,” 
Steve  said  of  Mark,  who  is  so  protective  of 
his  children  that  he  declines  to  reveal  their 
names  to  E^P.  “He  worries  a  lot.” 

Mark  contends  that  the  reality  of  possi- 


Iraq  coverage,  which  the  judges  described 
as  “powerful  accounts  of  the  deadly  vio¬ 
lence  faced  by  ordinary  American  soldiers 
in  Iraq  as  an  insurgency  intensified.” 

“I  think  our  relationship  has  helped  us 
get  through  both  of  these  stories,”  Steve 
Fainaru  says  from  his  home  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  where  he  still  works  an  international 
beat  for  the  Post.  “Both  of  these  stories  are 
the  two  biggest  things  that  have  helped  us 
professionally  —  unique  challenges.  Mark 
helped  me  get  through  Iraq  so  much.” 

Fainaru-Wada  agrees,  echoing  his  broth¬ 
er’s  praise.  “He  did  remarkable  work  under 
completely  trying  circumstances,”  he  says 
of  his  older  brother.  “BALCO  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  all  of  these  reporters 
in  Iraq  are  doing.” 

But  BALCO  remains  the  primary  focus 
for  Mark,  who  with  Williams  continues 
to  fight  federal  subpoenas  seeking  the 
reporters’  sources.  The  sportswriters  also 
face  local  fan  backlash  by  Bonds  support¬ 
ers  who  contend  their  work  has  tainted  his 


recent  passing  of  Babe  Ruth  on  the  all-time 
home  run  list.  Li\ing  north  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Mark  says  having  his  brother  in  the 
East  Bay  has  made  the  demands  and  legal 
threats  easier  to  handle.  At  one  point  in 
2004,  Mark  took  his  wife  and  children  to 
Disneyland  for  several  days  to  escape  the 


B 


B 


ble  jail  time  did  not  hit  until  last  year 
when  the  string  of  source-related  subpoe¬ 
nas  were  issued  to  Judith  Miller  and  Matt 
Cooper,  among  others.  “It  became  more  of 
a  real  issue  then,”  he  recalls.  “I  hadn’t  really 
spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  it  in  a 
serious  way.  The  reporting  has  been  so 
consuming,  we  focused  on  that.” 

But  there  has  also  been  some  brotherly 
competition  since  Steve  relocated  to  the 
Bay  Area  in  2002  (with  time  out  for  his 
sojourn  in  Iraq). 

Ironically,  it  was  Steve  Fainaru,  and  not 
Mark,  who  was  working  at  AT&T  Park  in 
San  Francisco  on  May  28  when  Bonds  hit 
that  historic  715th  home  run  to  pass  Ruth 
(the  Post  had  assigned  him  to  cover  the 


story).  And  before  he  went  to  Iraq  in 
late  2004,  Steve  Fainaru  was  working 
the  BALCO  story  for  the  Post  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother. 

“It  sucked,”  Fainaru-Wada  admits  about 
battling  Steve  on  the  story.  “I  was  panicked 
every  day  that  we  were  going  to  get  the 
crap  kicked  out  of  us  by  my  brother.”  Steve 
Fainaru  agrees,  but  says  that  Mark  —  who 
had  been  on  the  story  for  months  before 
he  jumped  on  it  —  was  well  ahead  of  him: 
“I  was  basically  chasing  my  brother’s  story. 
That  was  bizarre.”  The  brothers,  who  say 
they  talk  daily,  had  to  be  more  careful  in 
their  conversations  for  awhile,  out  of  fear 
of  revealing  any  competitive  information. 

At  one  point  in  2004,  Steve  went  to 
interview  a  doctor  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  steroids  scandal.  “I  got  to  his  office 
and  I  thought  I  would  have  this  guy  totally 
alone,”  Steve  remembers.  “He  came  out 
and  said,  ‘I  was  just  on  the  phone  with 
your  brother.’  I  thought  it  was  ridiculous.” 
Eventually,  when  he  stopped  reporting 


on  the  ongoing  Bonds  story,  Steve  offered 
edits  and  comments  from  Iraq  on  the  first 
draft  of  the  book  proposal  that  eventually- 
led  to  Game  of  Shadows. 

Growin  up 

Three  years  after  older  brother  Steve 
was  born  in  Mountain  View,  Calif,  just 
south  of  San  Francisco,  Mark  came  into 
the  world  after  the  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.  When  their  parents,  Ellen  and 
Bob,  divorced  several  years  later,  the  boys 
returned  to  the  Bay  Area  and  grew  up  in 
Marin  County.  “We’ve  always  been  a  family 
that  is  really  interested  in  news,”  says  Ellen 
Gilbert.  Musing  on  the  impetus  of  their 
future  careers,  she  adds,  “Both  of  them 

were  very  involved  in  world 
events,  and  played  a  lot  of 
sports.” 

Mom  recalls  Steve  Fainaru, 
circa  fourth  grade,  leading  an 
elementary  school  debate  on 
the  Vietnam  War  more  than 
30  years  before  he  set  out  for 
Iraq.  “He  was  always  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,  a  lot  of  debate,”  she 
recalls.  “We  lived  in  a  house¬ 
hold  in  which  asking  ques¬ 
tions  is  what  you  did.”  Bob 
Fainaru  remembers  Mark  as  a 
youngster  who  was  very  re¬ 
silient,  a  trait  he  believes  has 
helped  him  in  the  often  tricky 
world  of  anonymous  sourcing. 

While  their  mother,  a 
speech  pathologist,  and  their 
father,  then  a  business  manager,  held  little 
journalistic  influence  over  them  as  young¬ 
sters,  the  boys’  grandfathers  had  intriguing 
writing  careers.  On  their  mother’s  side  was 
L.  Wolf  Gilbert,  a  former  entertainment 
critic  for  the  defimct  New  York  Clipper 
and  songwriter  whose  credits  included  the 
tune  Waitingfor  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  Their 
paternal  grandfather,  Harry  Fainaru,  was 
a  devout  communist  who  wrote  for  a 
Romanian  newspaper  in  Detroit.  “I  was 
really  little,  but  I  would  hear  about  them,” 
Mark  says  of  his  grandfathers. 

The  brothers  attended  Redwood  High 
School  in  Larkspur,  Calif,  a  San  Francisco 
suburb  where  they  wrote  for  the  school 
paper.  The  Redwood  Bark.  Covering  sports 
was  the  key  connection.  Steve  recalls, 

“He  was  a  freshman  when  I  was  a  senior. 

It  seemed  like  we  were  different  generations 
there,  but  we  were  into  the  same  things.” 
They  later  attended  two  of  the  nation’s 
most  prestigious  journalism  schools: 

Steve  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 


Future  Boston  Red  Sox  beat  writer  Steve  Fainaru  (center)  as 
a  member  of  the  1980  Redwood  High  School  varsity  baseball 
team  in  Larkspur,  Calif.  Brother  Mark  joined  him  years  later. 
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it  that  I  never  had  covering  the  Red  Sox.” 

After  marrying  in  1997,  Steve  returned 
to  New  York,  while  also  taking  time  to 
write  a  book  about  Cuban-born  pitcher 
Orlando  “El  Duque”  Hernandez,  then  with 
the  Yankees.  “I  think  Game  of  Shadows  sold 
more  in  a  day  than  my  book  did  in  total,” 
Steve  laughs. 

In  1999,  he  joined  the  Washington  Post 
as  a  sports  investigative  reporter  and  wrote 
stories  on  such  topics  as  baseball  labor 
practices  in  Latin  America  and  the  life  of 
scouts  and  agents.  “He  has  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  being  really  tough  and  really  open 
about  what  is  going  on,”  says  Post  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Phil  Bennett,  who  previously 
edited  Steve  at  the  Globe.  “There  is  a  real 
tough,  sympathetic  eye  that  he  applies  to 
all  of  his  time  in  Iraq.” 

After  9/11,  Steve’s  focus  shifted  to  the 
news  side,  first  in  New  York,  and  then  in 
California  when  he  moved  to  the  Bay  Area 
in  2002.  His  Iraq  adventure  began  in 
2004.  “There  were  a  lot  of  different  reasons 
that  I  wanted  to  do  it,”  he  says  of  his  choice 
to  be  embedded.  “It  is  such  an  enormous 
story.  I  wanted  to  be  part  of  it.”  Still,  when 
the  Red  Sox  won  the  World  Series  in  2004, 
the  first  in  86  years,  Steve  Fainaru  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  television  set  in  one 
of  Saddam  Hussein’s  former  palaces  — 
converted  to  a  U.S.  Military  Central  Com¬ 
mand  site  —  at  4  a.m.  to  watch  the  game. 

“I  was  all  alone  in  this  one  room,  people 
were  oblivious  to  it,”  he  says.  “It  was  like 
watching  a  game  on  Mars. 

“I  walked  outside  when  it  was  over  and 
it  was  daylight;  I  half  expected  people  to  be 


Left,  Redwood  High  School 
1983  valedictorian  Mark 
Fainaru  addresses  his  class¬ 
mates.  Below,  giving  Steve 
a  friendly  hug  after  the 
latter’s  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 
one  year  later. 


the  Sox.  “I  had  already  written  my  story 
that  the  Red  Sox  had  won  their  first  World 
Series  since  1918,  and  then  that  play  oc¬ 
curred,”  he  says  about  the  legendary  error 
by  the  Sox’s  Bill  Buckner. 

After  three  years  at  the  Courant,  Steve 
jumped  to  The  Boston  Globe  for  more  Red 
Sox  beat  reporting,  with  some  time  off  in 
1992  to  pursue  a  master’s  degree  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  at  Columbia  University.  In 
1993,  he  was  named  the  Globe’s  New  York 
bureau  chief,  and  two  years  later  became 
their  man  in  Mexico  City,  where  he  also 
covered  Cuba  and  Haiti.  A  month-long 
trip  that  included  several  weeks  in  Rwanda 
and  a  week  in  Somalia  forever  altered  his 
view  of  international  coverage.  “It  was  so 


Of  baseball  and  Baghdad 

while  they  never  worked  at  the  same 
paper  together,  the  Fainarus  both  began 
in  sportswriting  and  quickly  ascended  to 
some  top  beats. 

After  graduating  from  college  in  1984, 
Steve  took  an  internship  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  the  following  sum- 


Mark  at  Northwestern  University. 

“I  was  always  fascinated  with  news  and 
newspapers  were  always  around  us,”  Steve 
remembers,  recalling  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  a  breakfast-table  staple  in  his  younger 
days.  “As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  was  into 
it.”  Mark  credits  his  brother  with  sparking 
his  initial  interest  in  news  and  sportswrit¬ 
ing,  adding,  “I  was  the  baby  brother  who 
followed  in  big  brother’s  footsteps.” 


mer,  which  included  some  coverage  of  the 

San  Francisco  Giants  and  Oakland  A’s. 

After  a  few  months,  he  was  hired  full  time. 

He  moved  on  to  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Courant  in  1986  to 

cover  the  Boston 

Red  Sox,  a  job 

that  led  him  to  the 

World  Series  that 

fall.  “I  was  out  of 

my  league,”  Steve  ^ 

“I  was  cov- 
the  Red 

and  I  was  24.”  Steve 

also  was  a  witness 

to  one  of  the  most 

memorable  games 

ever  when  the  New  '* 

York  Mets  staged  an  L'i.'  v-  - .. 

extra-inning  come- 
back  in  Game  6  that 
year  that  helped 


challenging  and  intense,  it  really  convinced 
me  about  the  foreign  experience,”  Steve 
remembers.  “It  convinced  me  that  this  was 
something  I  could  do,  I  had  a  passion  for 


At  left,  Steve  Fainaru  with  his  driver, 
Omar,  on  a  highway  outside  Mosul  in 
northern  Iraq.  Above,  at  dinner  in  Erbil, 
Kurdistan,  with  The  Washington  Post’s 
Bassam  Sebti,  left,  and  driver  Omar. 
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high-fiving  and  cheering,  but  it  was  just 
another  day.  I  just  felt  disconnected.” 

Building  their  reputations 

Brother  Mark,  who  graduated  from 
Northwestern  in  1989,  also  had  a  quick 
rise  up  the  sports  ladder. 

After  beginning  his  career  covering  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  women’s  basketball 
for  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  he  went  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  as  the  Angels 
beat  writer  in  1990.  Soon,  Mark  moved 
back  to  the  Bay  Area  as  a  regional  reporter 
for  The  National,  a  short-lived,  high-profile 
sports  daily.  When  the  Oakland  As  played 
in  the  World  Series  that  year,  Mark  was  in 

-  the  press  box  covering  it. 

“It  was  amazing,  I  was 


some  freelancing,  he  relocated  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  for  Scripps-Howard  News 
Service.  After  marrying  his  wife,  Nicole,  in 
1996  —  and  joining  her  last  name,  Wada, 
to  his  —  Mark  returned  to  the  Bay  Area 
and  became  a  sportswriter  for  SFGate.com. 
That  led  to  a  job  with  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  1997.  He  also  did  some  oflF- 
season  sports  investigative  projects,  such 
as  one  on  college  sports  gambling.  “That 
exposed  me  a  lot  to  documents  and  it  was 
clear  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do,”  Mark 
recalls  about  the  investigative  realm. 
“There  was  so  much  room  in  sports  to 
do  that,  and  it  was  not  being  done.” 

When  the  San  Francisco  papers’  staffs 
merged  in  2000,  Mark  became  a  Chronicle 
sports-project  reporter.  “I  am  always  im¬ 


Steve  Fainaru  has  *"a  real  tough,  sympathetic 
eye  he  applies  to  all  his  time  in  Iraq 


■  PHIL  BENHETT/Managing  Editor,  The  Washington  Post 


covering  the  World  Series  three  years  out 
of  college,”  he  said,  noting  the  age  similari¬ 
ty  to  his  brother’s  first  such  adventure. 
Steve  and  Mark  found  themselves  side 
by  side  in  the  press  box  that  year  at  the 
A’s/Red  Sox  American  League  Champi¬ 
onship  Series.  “I  remember  it  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  covering  a  story  together,”  Mark  says. 

When  the  National  folded  in  1991,  Mark 
sought  a  career  change,  returning  briefly  to 
his  old  high  school  to  teach  English.  But 
the  shift  didn’t  last  long,  as  Mark  missed 
writing.  After  a  sportswriting  stint  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat  and 


pressed  at  how  seriously  he  takes  things 
and  applies  professional  skills  to  them,” 
says  Chronicle  Editor  Phil  Bronstein.  “But 
there  are  also  moments  of  great  levity.” 

Bronstein  declined  to  elaborate,  but 
said  during  some  moments  of  tedious 
discussions  with  attorneys  about  the 
BALCO  stories,  Mark  has  been  known 
to  break  the  tension.  “His  humor  is  very 
wry,  and  it  often  comes  in  the  middle  of 
serious  conversations,”  the  editor  says. 

“It  helps  to  have  that.” 

In  the  fall  of  2003,  after  the  first 
BALCO  raid,  Fainaru-Wada  and  Lance 
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Mark  with  President  Bush  and  fellow  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reporter  Lance  Williams  at  the  2005 
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Williams  teamed  up  on  the  steroid  story 
that  has  dominated  their  lives  ever  since. 
They  actually  were  beat¬ 
en  on  the  story  of  the  first 
BALCO  raid,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  IRS, 

Mark  remembers,  but 
then  “within  a  couple 
of  weeks,  we  got  an 
e-mail  tip  that  it  in¬ 
volved  steroids.” 

As  the  story  unfolded  and  more  legal 
pressure  mounted  over  sourcing  demands 
in  those  early  BALCO  days,  Bronstein 
recalls  Mark  took  such  threats  seriously, 
but  never  considered  holding  back  on  the 


story.  “We  talked  about  the  grand  juiy 
testimony  and  what  the  consequences 
might  be,”  Bronstein  says.  “There  was 
never  a  moment  of  hesitation.” 


Blood  on  blood 

Those  friendly  with  both  brothers  say 
their  reaching  out  to  each  other  in  times  of 
need,  be  it  career  counseling  for  Mark  or 
post-combat  support  for  Steve,  is  nothing 


new.  “They  are  as  much  friends  as  they  are 
brothers,”  says  Kevin  Huhn,  deputy  sports 
editor  at  The  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver,  who  has  known  them  for  a  long 
time.  “There  is 
a  sibling  rivalry, 
but  a  healthy 
rivalry.” 

Huhn  shared 
a  house  with 
Steve  Fainaru  for 
several  years  when  the  two  worked  at  the 
Mercury  News,  and  later  worked  with  Mark 
in  Knoxville  when  he  became  sports  editor 
there.  He  recalled  an  incident  in  1988  when 
Steve  came  to  Knoxville  to  visit  and  the 
three  were  at  Huhn’s  house.  “Steve  got  a  call 
that  the  Red  Sox  had  fired  their  manager, 
John  McNamara,”  Huhn  recalls.  Steve 
consulted  with  Mark  about  how  to  cover 
the  story  from  Knoxville,  and  “He  worked 
on  it  from  my  house  after  they  had  some 
conversation.” 

The  brothers  admit  much  of  their 
closeness  also  comes  from  enduring  their 
parents’  divorce  at  a  young  age.  “I  don’t  see 
how  it  couldn’t,”  says  Steve,  who  is  going 
through  his  own  separation.  Mark  agrees. 
“He  probably  felt  like  he  needed  to  be  a 
bigger  brother  in  a  bigger  way,”  Mark  says. 
“I  think  he  felt  like  he  had  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  he  still  does.” 

But  their  brotherhood  extends  to  regular 
activities  as  well,  from  skiing  to  athletics. 
Chronicle  sportswriter  Bruce  Jenkins  re¬ 
calls  them  playing  together  on  a  Chronicle 
baseball  team  that  regularly  challenged  the 
Giants’  front  office  staff.  “At  one  point,  I 
had  Steve  in  left  field  and  Mark  in  center,” 
Jenkins  says.  “But  I  think  that  one  reason 
we  haven’t  been  asked  back  is  that  Mark 
became  this  great  figure  that  brought  [the 
Giants]  down”  in  the  Bonds  steroid  case. 

He  also  recalls  Mark’s  wedding  years 
ago  and  Steve’s  toast  that  teased  the  couple 
on  their  new  hyphenated  name.  “He  got 
up  and  said,  it  could  have  been  worse,” 
Jenkins  recalls.  “He  could  have  been 
named  ‘Whatta-Fainaru.’” 

Jenkins  credits  both  Steve  and  Mark 
with  taking  on  their  latest  challenges  with 
the  proper  approaches;  professionalism, 
patience,  and  a  lack  of  ego.  “You  wouldn’t 
know  which  one  of  them  had  been  to  Iraq 
and  which  one  changed  the  face  of  sports,” 
he  says,  noting  a  decided  lack  of  fierce 
competition  that  might  spark  one  to  beat 
the  other  bloody  on  rival  stories. 

PHce  of  the  truth 

The  high  point  of  the  year  for  Ellen 
Gilbert  might  have  been  the  week  in  March 
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site  visits  in  Boston.  Interns  receive  a  12-week  stipena  and  travel  expenses.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  young  journalists  or  journalism  college  graduates  with  an  in-depth  introduction  to 
and  practical  experience  on  the  specialist  health  beat.  For  more  details,  check  our  website  at 
www.kff.org/'mediafellows/mediainternships.cfm;  to  apply  for  the  2007  program,  e-mail  or 
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Penny  Duckham 
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■  KEVIN  IHBIN/Deputy  Sports  Editor,  The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver 


GEORGE  KOCIiANIEC  JR. /ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  DEI 


DEANNF  FITZMAURICK/SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 


Left  to  right,  Mark, 
their  mother,  Ellen 
Gilbert,  and  Steve. 
“I  just  respect  their 
work  so  much," 
she  says.  “It  is 
admirable.” 


when  both  Mark  and  Steve  saw  true  valida¬ 
tion  for  their  work.  In  a  span  of  a  few  days, 
she  says,  the  Sports  Illustrated  excerpts  of 
Game  of  Shadows  came  out  and  Steve  was 
named  a  finalist  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  That 
prompted  her  to  treat  her  two  sons  and 
their  families  to  dinner  at  a  Sausalito 
seafood  house  to  celebrate. 

Their  father.  Bob,  says  he  wants  to  see 
Mark’s  legal  battle  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  have  his  son  come  out  on  top.  “It 
would  be  bigger  than  the  book  itself,”  says 
the  senior  Fainaru. 

For  Steve  and  Mark,  life  goes  on  —  some¬ 
times  hectic,  sometimes  routine.  At  the  end 
of  May,  Chronicle  lawyers  filed  a  motion  to 
quash  the  subpoenas  served  on  Mark  and 
Lance  Williams,  with  supporting  affidavits 
from  the  likes  of  former 
baseball  commissioner 


recognized 
whenever  he  uses 
a  credit  card. 
“People  ask  me  if 
I  am  related  to 
him,  it  happens 
all  the  time.” 

He  has  no  plans 
yet  to  return  to 
Iraq,  but  says  it 
cannot  be  counted 
out  sometime  in  the  future.  “I  would  go 
back,  but  I  don’t  think  I  would  go  back  the 
same  way  I  did  before,  it  is  exhausting,”  he 
says.  “But  the  work  is  so  rewarding.” 

Despite  all  the  issues  swirling  about  their 
work,  the  brothers  say  they  can  still  enjoy 
normal  family  gatherings  such  as  a  recent 
Memorial  Day  barbecue  with  their  children 
and  father  at  Mark’s  house  —  even  if  some 
reporting  inevitably  gets  squeezed  in  be¬ 
tween.  “Steve  dropped  off  his  son,  then  had 
to  work  for  a  while,”  says  Mark,  “but  made 
it  back  for  burgers  and  dogs.” 

Their  father  notes  that  when  they  are  all 
together,  his  sons  still  manage  to  end  up  in 
a  private  conversation  somewhere,  often 
about  work  or  family,  or  both.  “They  usual¬ 
ly  go  off  by  themselves  and  talk,”  he  says. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  respect  there.” 

In  recent  weeks,  Mark  and  Williams 
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—  BRUCE  jmimiSan  Francisco  Chronicle 


Fay  Vincent  and  Watergate  legend  Carl 
Bernstein.  The  threat  of  jail  remains  a  real 
worry  for  Mark,  but  he  says  his  brother 
“has  been  good  about  keeping  me  calm.” 
Steve  has  tried  to  keep  his  brother  loose 
by  joking  that  jail  time  would  be  good  for 
sales  of  the  book.  While  some  of  the  initial 
negative  feedback  has  died  down,  Mark 
says  the  e-mails  “have  been  pretty  damn 
nasty.  We  still  get  ones  that  say  they  hope 
we  go  to  jail.” 

Steve,  meanwhile,  has  found  new  reac¬ 
tions  to  his  last  name,  blaming  it  squarely 
on  his  brother’s  local  fame.  “Mark’s  career 
is  completely  transformed,  he  is  kind  of 
famous,”  Steve  says,  noting  that  he  gets 


have  been  consumed  by  the  subpoena 
fallout  and  meetings  with  lawyers.  But  he 
says  the  investigative  duo  is  not  stopping. 
“There  is  still  plenty  of  stuff  going  on  with 
BALCO,”  Mark  says,  adding  that  the  sub¬ 
poena  fight  “is  going  to  play  out  for  a  long 
time,  it  could  take  a  year.” 

“I  don’t  think  our  lives  will  be  the  same 
again,”  says  Steve.  His  brother  will  now  be 
linked  with  larger-than-life  Barry  Bonds 
for  years,  and  “Iraq  completely  changed  me 
the  way  it  changes  anyone  who  goes  there,” 
he  adds.  “You  come  back  with  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  for  what  is  meaningful  in  your  life 
—  and  you  also  feel  like  you  can  handle 
anything  as  a  journalist.”  !1 
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TCVCdlS  SUJpTtSiTlg  ^  STARTED  SCANNING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  NUM- 

.  .  bers  two  years  ago,  my  eyesight,  according  to  doctors,  has 

jLUCtUQXXOTlS  ITi  deteriorated.  But  in  early  June  after  another  upgraded  pre- 

dojJ-'tO-ddV  CXTC  ^  scription,  I  decided  to  risk  all  by  venturing  where  few  have 

^  c/  *  dared  to  go:  the  microscopic  listings  in  the  spreadsheet 

Docs  it  TTLCittCT?  Do  version  of  the  first  fiill  FAS-FAX  “day-of-the-week”  report. 

7  .  •  ^  This  FAS-FAX  report  for  the  six  months  ending  March  2006  marks 

QjClVCirt'lSCTS  CCLTC,  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 

25,000  must  break  out  the  numbers  for  every  day  of  the  week. 
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Day-of-week  reporting  is  reserved  for  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  Excel  version 
of  the  FAS-FAX  —  an  even  more  unwieldy 
document  than  the  PDF  file,  and  containing 
substantially  more  data. 

Each  listed  paper  inspires  35  columns  of 
detail.  If  they  choose  to  wade  in,  advertisers 
c^m  finally  get  the  lowdown  on  which  days 
provide  the  most  readers  (if  not  why).  In 
addition  to  providing  the  overall  numbers, 

Q  the  report  breaks  out  the  stats  for  each 
‘  day,  showing  the  number  of  third-party 
^  sponsored  copies,  other-paid  circulation, 

<  employee  copies,  and  so  forth. 

5  It’s  conventional  newspaper  wisdom  that 


Paper 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  Sun 

7,471 

7,492 

9,296 

7,524 

7,531 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 

139,719 

140,518 

163,696 

143,739 

165,952 

The  Daily  Herald,  Provo,  Utah 

28,948 

n,m 

nm 

48,046 

27,890 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

161,880 

163,750 

164,207 

231,022 

200,411 

Los  Angeles  Times 

864,721 

849,602 

791,183 

752,639 

995,897 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News 

262,488 

213,815 

224,653 

222,147 

263,278 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

308,177 

293,157 

304,300 

346,599 

334,067 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

356,174 

298,541 

304,301 

331,398 

324,740 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J. 

365,635 

370,893 

383,727 

467,473 

402,666 

The  Sun,  Baltimore 

221,446 

198,507 

246,368 

239,660 

275,606 

as  the  week  creeps  by,  circulation  increases. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  are  supposed  to  be 
slow  days,  because  readers  are  hungover 
Irom  consuming  the  Sunday  paper.  Thurs¬ 
days  and  especially  Fridays  perk  up  due  to 
Going  Out  Guides  or  weekend  sections. 

A  headache-inducing  look  at  the  Monday- 
through-Saturday  numbers  bears  this  out  in 
many  cases,  but  the  results  are  more  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  than  that.  For  some  papers,  Monday 
jumps  out  as  the  strongest  circ  day.  Out  of 
nowhere,  a  Wednesday  will  whip  Friday.  In 
a  few  instances,  some  papers  nearly  doubled 
their  circ  on  one  particular  day  of  the  week. 

But  why?  Are  newspapers  doing  anything 
to  level  off”  their  circ,  or  further  exploit  the 
most  popular  days?  And  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portantly,  do  advertisers  seem  to  care  that 
they  are  getting  bonus  circ  on  some  days  and 
maybe  less  than  rate  card  on  others? 

Monday  miracles 

For  now,  circulation  managers  are  waiting 
to  see  what  effect  day-of-week  reporting  may 
have  on  newspaper  ad  rates.  Advertisers  tend 
to  buy  ads  on  the  days  that  best  suit  their 
strategy.  But  one  media  buyer  hinted  that 
newspapers  could  start  feeling  squeezed  the 
next  time  they  sit  down  to  discuss  rates. 

Interviews  reveal  that  the  reasons  for  these 
day-to-day  variations  are  many.  Sometimes  a 
spike  in  circ  occurs  because  of  Newspapers- 
in-Education  (NIE)  copies,  because  a  certain 
section  was  emphasized,  or  because  the 
newspaper  shifted  its  TV  guide  to  another 
day.  Further  anomalies  can  be  spurred  by 
special  subscription  offers.  And  don’t  under¬ 
estimate  the  popularity  of  pro  sports. 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Monday,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the  highest  cir¬ 
culation  day  for  the  paper.  On  that  day,  the 


paper’s  circ  is  356,174;  that’s  57,633  copies 
more  than  its  weakest  circ  day,  Tuesday, 
and  about  15,018  copies  more  than  its  next 
best  circ  day,  Saturday. 

Jerry  Hill,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times’ 
circulation  director,  cites  the  paper’s  sports 
section  for  the  increase.  He  explains  that 
during  football  season,  Sunday-only  and 
weekend  subscribers  also  get  the  Monday 
paper  since  it  includes  extensive  coverage. 

Hill  says  he’s  fine  with  day-of-week 
reporting  because  ABC  allows  publishers 
to  pick  a  power  day:  “I  think  that  gives 
newspapers  the  flexibility  to  focus  on 
premium  days.” 

The  same  line  of  attack  works  for  The 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  One  of  the  Bee's 
best  circ  days  is  Monday,  with  299,078 
copies  (Friday’s  circ  is  300,857).  Monday 
is  also  included  in  its  weekend-subscriber 
package.  When  the  paper  polled  its  readers 
asking  what  day  they  valued  the  paper 
most,  “Monday  came  back  stronger  than 
anticipated,”  says  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Circulation  Dan  Schaub. 

But  Schaub  is  quick  to  ask,  “How  do  we 
make  newspapers  a  must-read  each  day?” 

I  think  that  should  be  the  mantra  for  the 
industry.” 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News  took 
advantage  of  its  rabid  sports  fans.  Senior 
Vice  President/Circulation  Scott  Frantzen 
says  the  paper  has  a  strong  Monday  because, 
from  the  start  of  football  season  through  the 
end  of  Final  Four  basketball,  the  day  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  weekend-subscriber  package. 
Monday  and  Friday  are  strongest  in  circ,  at 
262,488  and  263,278  respectively,  with  the 
other  days  essentially  even. 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
occasionally  throws  weekend  subscribers  a 
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Monday  bonus.  Monday  also  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  papers  best  circ  days,  at  309,162. 

At  the  Register,  this  circulation  is  counted 
under  “intermittent  sub- 
.scriptions,”  a  line  broken 
out  in  the  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ment.  They  are  considered 
bonus  days  (and  yes,  they 
are  paid).  For  example, 
the  weekend  subscriber 
might  get  a  Monday  paper 
on  Memorial  Day. 

Larry  Riley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  at  the  Register,  says  that 
papers  can  take  advantage  of  this  type  of  circ. 
He  cites  an  example  of  a  reader  getting  a  Fri¬ 


day  “bonus”  paper  the  day  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  The  paper  alerts  advertisers,  and  the 
bonus  circulation  can  drive  rates  higher. 

The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  experiences  a 
boost  on  Monday,  with  62,25J  copies.  During 
other  days  of  the  week,  circulation  hovers  in 


the  low-to-mid  50,000  range.  The  reason, 
according  to  Circulation  Director  Frank 
Maier,  is  that  on  Mondays  the  paper  drops 


copies  to  schools  participating  in  its  NIE 
program. 

Making  headway  on  other  days 

At  the  the  Mobile  (Alsu)  Register,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  George  Markevicz  says  Fridays 
get  a  circ  boost 
to  101,911,  partly 
because  its  TV 
guide  is  included 
that  day. 

The  Ventura 
County  (Calif.) 
Star  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  attribute 
Thursday  circulation  booms  to  their  enter¬ 
tainment  sections.  The  Stars  Thursday  circ 
is  95,065,  while  its  softest  day  is  Tuesday 


Need  To  Sell  Your  Press? 

Recent  exclusively  brokered  sales: 

•  News  Tribune’s  Goss  Urbanite,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

•  Heartland  Publications’  Harris  VISA,  Lumberton,  North  Carolina 

•  SPC’s  Harris  VISA,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 

•  Scripp’s  Treasure  Coast  Publishing’s  Goss  Urbanite,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida; 
and  12-unit  NC-4S0  Vero  Beach,  Florida 

•  Orlando  Sentinel’s  two  9-unit  Goss  Community  SSC/DEV  press  lines, 
Sorrento,  Florida 

•  Midlands  Newspapers’  (Omaha  World  Herald  group)  6-unit  Harris  84S/800 
press,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 

•  Cox  Newspapers’  8-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  Lufkin,  Texas 

•  Midlands  Newspapers’  (Omaha  World  Herald  group)  4-unit  Harris  VISA, 
Boone,  Iowa 

Current  exclusive  listings: 

•  John  J.  Walczak’s  Harris  V15C/V15D  press,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

•  Winn  Parish  Enterprise’s  6-unit  News  King  press,  Winnfield,  Louisiana 

•  Paxton  Media’s  lO-unit/2-folder  Web  Leader  press,  Franklin,  Kentucky 


Our  Brokering  Provides  Success! 

(i)  INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

PO  Box  15999  •  Lenexa,  KS  66285  (913)  492-9050 
inmcl(^inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


with  81,902  copies. 

Tribune  publisher  David  Hiller  says  the 
paper  wanted  to  increase  its  circulation  on 
Thursdays  by  launching  the  entertainment 
section  “At  Play.”  The  strategy  worked. 
Thursday’s  circ  surged  57,464  copies  this  past 
year  to  647,892.  While  Friday  is  still  the  pa¬ 
per’s  biggest  circ  day  at  664,986,  Thursday 
was  the  only  day  to  experience  gains. 

While  the  paper  made  inroads  with  its 
Thursday  numbers,  the  other  days  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune  vary  widely.  Tuesday’s  circ  is  459,458  — 
which  is  some  200,000  copies  less  than  Fri¬ 
day.  When  asked  if  Tribune  was  concerned 
about  that  difference  in  circ,  a  spokeswoman 
for  the  company  declined  comment. 

Despite  the  Monday  increases  at  some 
newspapers,  the  general  trend  holds  that 
circulation  advances  as  the  week  progresses. 
The  San  Francisco  Ch  ronicle,  which  took 
one  of  the  largest  hits  in  overall  circulation 
this  spring  with  daily  down  15%,  really  gets 
humming  on  Wednesdays  (403,830)  with 
its  popular  food  section.  But  Thursday 
(409,248)  and  Friday  (436,587)  are  still 
the  two  biggest  days. 

“We  see  it  as  selling  circulation  on  the  days 
the  customers  have  the  most  value  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  product,”  says  Chris  Blaser,  the 
Chron  icle's  vice  president  of  circulation.  One 
of  the  most  popular  frequencies  for  sub¬ 
scribers  is  a  Wednesday-through-Sunday 
package  where  the  paper  leverages  its  food, 
lifestyle,  and  home  sections. 

Blaser  isn’t  uneasy  about  the  variations 
throughout  the  week  because  when  print  circ 
is  coupled  with  online  traffic,  the  overall 
numbers  are  flat.  Furthermore,  he  feels  the 
Ch  ronicle  is  in  line  with  other  Bay  Area  pa¬ 
pers  in  terms  of  strong  circulation  days. 

“While  it’s  new  information  for  advertisers  = 
to  digest,  nothing  has  changed  with  funda¬ 
mental  circulation  metrics,”  Blaser  says, 
adding  that  newspapers  are  only  responding  | 
to  what  the  consumer  wants  by  ofiering  , 
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several  different  subscription  choices.  “It  has 
yet  to  be  seen  how  this  will  be  used  by  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers.” 

The  Record  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  pushes  its 
Thursday  edition  —  the  papers  largest  circ 
day,  at  64,826  —  by  making  it  part  of  its 
weekend-package  deal.  Also,  some  NIE 
copies  shifted  from  Friday  to  Thursday. 
Director  of  Circulation  Robert  Martin  says 
that  this  wasn’t  part  of  some  grand  strategy: 
In  some  instances,  he  says,  schools  simply 
wanted  the  change. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune’s  circ  goes 
back  and  forth;  Saturday  is  the  strongest 
day  at  362,245  (up  20,157  copies  from  the 
same  period  a  year  ago).  Bill  Nagel,  vice 
president/circulation  and  consumer  market¬ 
ing,  says  Sunday-only  subscribers  were 
“enhanced  to  include  Saturdav.” 
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Little  papers,  big  ga  ins 

Even  some  small  papers  show  interesting 
differences  in  their  day-to-day  numbers.  It’s 
long  been  believed  that  circulation  at  smaller 
papers  shouldn’t  fluctuate  like  it  does  at 
metros.  That’s  why  ABC  doesn’t  require 
papers  with  a  circ  under  25,000  to  break  out 
day-of-week,  unless  any  one  day  (e.xcept  Sun¬ 
day)  shows  a  15%  gain  or  loss  in  circulation. 
Most  of  the  smaller  papers  take  advantage 
of  the  pass,  but  some  have  decided  to  report, 
especially  if  they’re  owned  by  big  chains. 

The  Hanford  (Calif)  Sentinel,  an  afternoon 
paper  owned  by  Lee  Enterprises,  has  its 
strongest  circ  day  on  Wednesday  with  18,190 
copies.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  circulation  averages  about  11,850. 


The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  gets  a  substantial  boost  on  Mondays  due  to  its  sports  coverage. 


Circulation  Director  Greg  Barkley  says  that 
on  Wednesday  the  paper  rolls  three  weekly 
editions  (there  are  six  paid  weeklies  in  its 
family)  into  the  daily. 

“Our  corporate  offices  require  us  to  report 
day-of-week.  I  feel  great,”  he  laughs.  “I’m 
not  going  to  say  anything  bad  about  it.” 

But  that’s  nothing  compared  to  the 
Sentinel’s  sister  paper.  The  Daily  Herald  in 
Provo,  Utah,  which  manages  to  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  its  circulation  on  Thursdays  to  48,046. 
“About  five  years  ago,  we  purchased  a  variety 
of  weekly  newspapers  and  converted  them 
to  paid,”  says  Karl  Wurzbach,  the  Heralds 
vice  president  of  circulation  and  production. 
The  paper  distributes  those  weeklies  on 
Thursday. 

Wurzhach  explains  that  duplicated 
readers  —  those  who  get  both  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  —  are  taken  into  account 
when  figuring  ad  rates.  But  if  someone 
gets  only  the  weekly  paper, 
advertisers  are  charged  if  they 
want  to  reach  that  subscriber. 
“The  measure  of  our  success 
is  that  subscribers  want  the 
product  and  advertisers  like 
the  additional  reach,”  he  says. 


Not  all  papers  have  days  that  stick  out. 
Many  are  even-keeled.  Mark  Henschen, 
director  of  circulation  at  the  North  County 
Times  in  Escondido,  Calif,  makes  a  point 
of  focusing  on  all  seven  days.  Only  after  Lee 
purchased  the  paper  about  four  years  ago 
did  it  decide  to  offer  a  Sunday-only  package. 
The  paper  averages  about  90,000  copies 
with  a  difference  of  only  1,785  copies 
between  Monday  and  Friday. 

“We  have  chosen  to  not  do  what  many 
papers  have  done,  which  is  going  with  [an 
emphasis  on]  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday,”  Henschen  says.  “We  really  do 
believe  in  our  product  seven  days  a  week.” 

The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  runs 
several  subscriber  packages  —  Monday 
through  Friday,  Monday  through  Saturday, 
seven  days,  weekend  only,  and  Sunday  only 
—  but  its  circ  doesn’t  bounce  around  all  that 
much.  The  paper  experiences  a  difference 
of  only  821  copies  between  Monday  and 
Friday.  “We  don’t  do  a  lot  with  circulation 
in  the  other-paid  category',”  sly’s  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent/Circulation  Scott  Swenson.  “That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  we  don’t  see  as  many  spikes.” 

How  will  advertisers  react? 

Day-of-week  reporting  has  been  in  the 
works  for  several  years,  and  it’s  intended  to 
provide  advertisers  more  transparency  and 
ease  of  comparison.  In  the  past,  publishers 
were  pretty  much  free  to  report  Clint  East- 
wood-style  —  every  which  way  but  loose  — 
choosing  the  frequencies  that  showed  the 
strongest  gains. 

“I  think  it’s  good,”  says  Tony  Traven, 
circulation  director  at  the  Daily  Breeze 
in  Torrance,  Calif,  about  the  ABC’s  new 
approach.  “It  levels  the  playing  field  as 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee's  game  plan 
for  raising  Monday  circ:  a  special 
section  devoted  to  pro  football 
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tion  levels  don’t  really 
mean  much  to  advertis¬ 
ers.  Even  though  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Journal  holds 
steady  from  day  to  day 
(around  85,000),  the 
paper  still  discounts  in  or¬ 
der  to  attract  advertisers 
to  the  paper  on  light  days. 

“Monday  and  Tuesday 
don’t  fit  the  shopping 
pattern,”  says  Petty. 
“Wednesday  fits  the  shop¬ 
ping  pattern  particularly 
for  grocery  stores.  I’m  not 
sure  how  much  that  is 
going  to  change  with 
day-of-w’eek  reporting.” 
Jeff  Brinley,  circulation 
director  at  the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise, 
isn’t  too  worried  about  the  new  reporting 
standard  for  much  the  same  reason.  He 
says  he  hasn’t  heard  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  voicing  concerns  about  gaps  in 
circulation  —  but  then,  the  Statesmans 
circ  varies  at  most  by  4,290  copies  in  a 
week  (its  average  daily  circ  is  63,809).  “I 
think  advertisers  are  fairly  sophisticated 
and  understand  their  customer’s  buying 
habits,”  he  adds. 

The  Union-Tribunes  Nagel  is  not  dis¬ 
tressed  about  the  fluctuations  either.  “Cir¬ 
culation  volumes  are  simply  one  metric 
among  many  that  we  use  to  gauge  interest 
in  our  products,”  he  says,  adding  that  when 
all  the  products  are  considered,  including 
its  Web  site,  the  Union-Tribune  reaches 
more  than  75%  of  the  market  in  a  week. 

Even  if  a  paper  experiences  dramatic 
differences  in  day-to-day  circulation,  me¬ 
dia  buyer  George  Janson  says  he  looks 
more  at  the  trending  data.  “Is  there  some¬ 
thing  else  going  on  in  that  market?”  asks 
Janson,  managing  partner/director  of 
print  at  the  agency  Mediaedgeicia.  “Is  it 
just  that  newspaper,  or  is  it  a  pattern  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole?” 

Jerry  Della  Femina,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  ad  agency  Della  Femina  Rothschild  Jeary 
and  Partners,  also  has  his  doubts  about  the 
industry.  “It’s  fine  if  newspapers  want  to 
break  [circulation]  down  to  the  day,  but  I 
think  newspapers  have  a  bigger  problem. 
My  kids  aren’t  reading  them.  Not  just  that 
they  are  not  reading  them  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  but  any  time,”  he  says. 

Della  Femina,  who  also  owns  the  free 
East  Hampton  (N.Y.)  Independent,  says 
that  more  and  more  of  his  clients  are  asking 
what  his  agency  can  do  for  them  on  the 
Internet:  “In  short,  the  world  has  changed 
and  newspapers  haven’t  changed.”  11 


far  as  what  newspapers  are  reporting.” 

Newspapers  fought  the  rule  because 
there  was  —  and  still  is  —  concern  that 
advertisers  will  use  weak  days  to  push  for 
lower  rates.  “Advertisers  are  smart,”  says 
Jon  Wiley,  vice  president  of  circulation  at 
The  Herald  in  Bradenton,  Fla.  “It’s  not 
like  they  haven’t  been  able  to  get  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  past,  but  now  they  don’t 
have  to  go  through  great  lengths  to  get  it. 
If  I  were  an  advertiser,  I  would  want  to 
know  this  information.  It’s  going  to  be 
a  wake-up  call  for  some  circulation 
departments.” 

Mort  Goldstrom,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  explains  that  papers  traditionally 
give  advertisers  one  daily  rate  and  one 
Sunday  rate.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  he  says,  are  two 
papers  that  have  been  experimenting  with 
pricing  by  section,  but 
^Hjjjjllllllllllllll  the  trial  is  still  in  the 
early  stages.  The  South 


Weekend  entertainment 
sections  are  a  late-in-the- 
week  hit  with  readers 
and  advertisers  alike. 
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advertisers  have  daily  circulation  num¬ 
bers  at  their  fingertips. 

Of  course,  papers  could  beat  them  to 
the  punch  and  take  advantage  of  lighter 
days,  giving  advertisers  discounts  to  bring 


Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  he  notes,  does  price  ads  for  different 
days  of  the  week. 

“There  are  way  fewer  that  charge  for 
different  days  of  the  week,”  Goldstrom 
says.  That  could  come  to  an  end  now  that 


them  into  the  fold.  Rates  at  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  vary  across  days. 

“We  offer  some  attractive  pricing  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  for  advertisers,”  says 
Circulation  Director  Keith  Petty.  At  least 
in  this  one  market,  it  proves  that  circula- 
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Prices: 

Possible  increase  in  August 


Consumption: 

Plunges  8.9%  over  last  year 


Statistics 


Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 


Newsprint  markets  weakened  in  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  2006,  resulting  in  a  slower 
and  less  successful  implementation  of  the 
$40/tonne  February  2006  price  hike.  A 
seasonal  spring  improvement  in  demand 
failed  to  materialize,  and  by  June  1, 30-lb. 
newsprint  in  the  U.S.  was  selling  at  $660- 
$675/tonne,  up  just  $25-$30/tonne  in  the 
four  months  since  the  increase  was  slated 
to  take  effect,  industry  analysts  reported. 

North  American  newsprint  demand 
continued  to  decline,  even  faster  than 
production.  U.S.  daily  newspapers  con¬ 


sumed  8.9%  less  newsprint  in  April  2006 
than  a  year  earlier  and  through  the  first 
four  months  the  drop  was  7.2%  com¬ 
pared  to  2005,  according  to  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Products  Council  (PPPC). 

Meanwhile,  North  American  news¬ 
print  output  fell  just  5.1%  year-over-year 
in  April,  leading  industry  analysts  to 
project  that  more  permanent  shutdowns 
and  conversions  from  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  would  have  to  occur  for  prices  to 
continue  to  rise.  ■ 


Production: 

Fails,  but  slower  than 
consumption 


Ink  Spotlight 


SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE  •  VWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 


The  quality  of  color  in  newspapers 
has  improved  dramatically  over  the 
years.  The  International  Newspaper 
Color  Quality  Club  (INCQC)  recog¬ 
nizes  this  excellence,  selecting  50  news¬ 
papers  worldwide,  including  seven  in 
the  U.S.,  to  be  members. 

Ink  manufacturers  said  they  are 
impressed  with  the  quality  they  see  and 
are  gratified  when  they  see  the  high- 
quality  results. 

“Beginning  with  USA  Today  in  the 


1980s,  impressive  changes  in  color 
usage  has  been  a  key  strategy  to  meet 
increasing  expectations  of  customers 
who  now  have  new  and  numerous  alter¬ 
native  choices,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Flint 
Ink’s  vp  of  business  and  technical  devel¬ 
opment  for  news  ink.  “I  would  hate  to 
think  where  our  industry  would  be 
today  if  this  color  revolution  had  not 
occurred.  At  the  same  time,  this  pres¬ 
ents  new  challenges  to  the  ink  industry. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  new  prod¬ 


ucts  and  technical  services  that  enable 
newspapers  to  achieve  both  current  and 
future  goals.” 

“Over  the  last  decade,  color  capacity 
has  significantly  expanded  in  the  news¬ 
paper  pressroom,”  noted  John  Corcoran, 
vp  of  sales  for  US  Ink.  “Assisting  our 
customers  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  today’s  advertisers  and  readers  is 
extremely  rewarding.”  ■ 


U.S.  Newsprint  Prices 


Circulation  of  U.S.  Newspapers 


U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption  *  By  Daily  Newspapers 


Dallas  Morning  News  staffers  David  Leeson  and  David  Leeson  II,  at  a  video-editing  station  with 
Sony's  HVR-ZIU  camcorder  (also  at  right)  and  recent  work  by  photographer  Rick  Gershon. 


Compact  camcorders  supply  motion  video 
and  printable  stills  for  multimedia  shooters 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

SONY  PROBABLY  HASN’T  BEEN  A  BIG  NAME  IN  NEWSROOMS  SINCE 
the  last  days  of  still-video  cameras  in  the  early  1990s.  Now, 
years  after  digital  cameras  became  standard  equipment,  the 
parallel  developments  of  converging  media  and  high-defini- 
tion  digital  video  are  pulling  Sony  back  into  some  metro  dailies. 

Whereas  still  video  yielded  some  small  printable  images,  digital 
video  for  the  modern  news  organization  means  quality  photos  for 
print  and  high-definition  video  for  broadcast  outlets  and  Web  sites. 

“It  is  the  direction  of  the  market.  The  market  is  headed  to  high- 
definition,”  says  David  Leeson,  a  photographer  for  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 


ing  News,  noting  that 

parent  company  Belo  owns 

more  TV  stations  than  newspapers. 

Speaking  in  the  same  city  15  years  ago, 
retired  Black  Star  photo  agency  President 
Howard  Chapnick  remarked  at  the  1991 
Digital  Photography  conference:  “We  can 
wring  our  hands ...  or  we  can  embrace  the 
new  technology,  turn  it  to  our  advantage 
and  make  life  easier  for  ourselves”  — 
choices  proffered  by  a  50-year  photo  indus¬ 
try  veteran  who  confessed  to  being  “terri¬ 
fied  by  the  technological  revolution.” 

In  Iraq  15  years  ago,  Sony  still-video 
captured  the  first  Gulf  War  {E^P,  Feb.  23, 
1991).  There  was  no  Web  or  converging 
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Videegraphers  supplied  the  largest  images  on  these  Sunday 
Washington  Post  and  Dallas  Morning  News  front  pages. 


media,  and  newspapers’  interest  in  still 
video  was  strictly  in  the  “still.”  Frame  grabs 
from  motion  video,  of  course,  were  printed, 
but  they  looked  worse  than  those  used  to¬ 
day.  Digital  backs  for  conventional  cameras 
and  high-definition  TV  cameras  were  in 
their  infancy. 

Hope  for  a  hybrid 

Since  the  advent  of  the  digital  camera, 
however,  quality  steadily  rose  and  price 
steadily  declined.  CMOS  chips  competed 
with  CCDs  as  image  sensors,  ai’.d  a  CMOS 
sensor  was  devised  for  single-pass,  three- 
color  capture  of  both  still  images  and 
motion  video.  Some  digital  still  cameras 
can  capture  some  video,  and  some  video 
cameras  can  shoot  stills. 

A  photojoumalist  semng  a  multimedia 
newsroom  would  want  to  be  able  to  deliver 
quality  moving  and  still  images,  as  well  as 
audio,  from  one  device  with  professional 
features  but  without  the  bulk  and  weight 
associated  with  professional  video  cameras. 

Four  years  ago.  Sigma  Corp.  unveiled  its 
SD9  high-end,  single-lens-reflex  camera  for 
the  consumer.  With  its  new  Foveon  sensor, 
the  SD9  could  alternate  between  video  and 
still  capture  (E^P,  March  11, 2002).  At  the 
time,  Roger  Richards  said  a  professional 
hybrid  of  that  sort  “would  be  of  much  inter¬ 
est  to  those  of  us  who  work  in  both  medi¬ 
ums.”  The  multimedia  editor/producer 
at  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk  trains 
photographers  in  the  effective  use  of  video. 

Tom  Kennedy,  multimedia  managing 
editor  ofWashingtonpost.com,  held  out 
similar  hopes,  saying  Foveon’s  sensor  “could 
be  a  breakthrough  technology,”  especially 
for  Web-side  photojoumalists  working  with 
both  still  and  video  images.  It  could  mean  a 
lighter  load,  easy  toggling  between  record¬ 
ing  modes,  and  maybe  more  editing  on  the 
fly  rather  than  after  the  fact.  Asking  a  pho¬ 
tojoumalist  to  assess  a  scene,  choose  the  ap¬ 
propriate  medium,  and  record  in  real  time 
while  fumbling  with  two  cameras,  Kennedy 
said  then,  “is  kind  of  a  recipe  for  disaster.” 

A  pro-level  hybrid  was  as  likely  to  come 
from  the  video  side  as  from  camera  makers 
who  built  their  brands  on  film.  And  in  2002 
Kennedy  stressed  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  need  to  eventually  exploit 
high-definition  TV  standards.  Sony  intro¬ 
duced  tlie  HVR-ZlU  high-definition  video 
camcorder  in  2004,  followed  last  fall  by  the 
AlU  —  “sort  of  a  baby  brother,”  says  Leeson. 

Shooting  a  second  storm 

Sony’s  ZlU  and  Sigma’s  SD9  came  too 
late  to  prevent  washingtonpost.com’s 
disappointment  with  its  visual  coverage  of 


Hurricane  Floyd,  in  1999  —  when  “one  box 
capable  of  delivering  both  outputs  might 
have  made  a  big  difference,”  Kennedy  says. 

Then  last  year.  Hurricane  Katrina  tore 
into  the  Gulf  There  to  capture  its  aftermath 
were  Leeson  and  washingtonpost.com’s 
Travis  Fox  —  both  using  Sony’s  ZlU,  and 
both  convinced  they  had  something  close  to 
Kennedy’s  single  source  for  still  and  video. 

Where  video  and  stills  are  required,  Lee¬ 
son  says,  a  ZlU-equipped  photographer  can 
shoot  “both  at  the  exact  same  time”  without 
either  suffering,  as  happens  when  switching 
between  cameras  and  losing  the  best  shots. 
“We  don’t  have  to  make  that  decision  any¬ 
more  about  which  camera”  to  use,  he  adds. 

While  shooting  video  in  Iraq  two  years 
ago  without  the  ZlU,  he  continues,  “I  had 
to  make  those  decisions.”  Still,  without  a 
double-duty  camera  and  despite  not  ha\ing 
shot  stills  for  almost  three  years,  Leeson 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  coverage  of  the 
war.  His  Katrina  coverage  helped  his  paper 
earn  a  Pulitzer  this  year. 

Leeson  2md  Fox  shoot  video  full  time, 
both  work  with  four  other  video  journalists, 
^md  both  expect  to  see  other  staft'ers  trained 
and  using  a  ZlLT  or  AlU.  “We’re  probably 
going  to  add  a  half-dozen  more  by  the  end 
of  the  year,”  says  Leeson,  who  first  used  the 
ZlU  about  five  days  after  Katrina  struck. 

A  Morning  News  photographer  for  22 
years,  Leeson  says  he  has  been  shooting 
video  full  time  for  the  newspaper  since  fall 
2000;  until  last  February,  he  was  the  only 
one  doing  so.  At  washingtonpost.com  for 
seven  years.  Fox,  like  Leeson,  comes  from 
the  print  photo  side.  Two  of  his  colleagues 
already  were  involved  in  interactive  jour¬ 
nalism:  one  as  a  writer,  and  another  as  a 


filmmaker.  His  group  I 

still  uses  digital  still  | 

cameras  (“primarily  I 

for  panoramic  photo-  | 

graphs,”  he  says),  but 
less  frequently  as  they  ^ 

get  Post  photographers  (j 

to  file  sooner.  5 

- 

Front-page  play 

Not  a  substitute  for  ' 

a  35mm  camera,  the  , 

ZlU  nevertheless  de-  ' 

livers  quality  stills,  ac-  ^ 

cording  to  Leeson  and 
Fox,  by  providing  more  ^ 

definition  than  needed  ’ 

for  Web  video  and  • 

resolution  sufficient 
for  print  reproduction. 

At  about  $5,000 
for  the  whole  kit,  with 
microphone,  lighting,  etc.,  Leeson  says, 

“there  is  savings,  actually,  to  using  the  ZlU, 
provided  you’re  also  using  it  for  stills.” 

Enlarge  those  video  stills  and  “you  can’t 
really  tell  —  it  could  be  a  still  photograph,” 
says  Fox,  who,  like  Leeson,  records  both 
motion  video  and  still  images.  Compared  i 

with  clips  from  other  camcorders,  he  adds,  j 

“you  can  actually  see  the  difference  in  the  j 

high-definition  video  on  the  Web  site”  de- 
spite  a  very  small  display.  “But  it’s  really  the  | 

frame  grabs  that  make  this  camera  special.”  j 

While  the  publisher  could  not  distinguish  ; 
between  ZlU  frames  and  images  from  a 
higher-resolution  Canon  EOS  ID  Mark  II 
digital  camera,  Leeson  recalls,  “I  could  see  a 
difference,  but  it’s  really  very  marginal.” 

ZlU  stills  were  judged  to  be  of  sufficient 
quality  to  appear  across  four  columns  on 
page  one  of  the  Sunday  Morning  News  in 
May  and  the  Sunday  Post  in  March.  “We 
use  it  like  that  all  the  time,”  says  Fox.  ■ 

In  Dallas,  still-image  quality  from  video  ,'i 

also  gets  a  boost  on  the  software  side,  i 

thanks  to  work  by  Leeson’s  son,  also  named 
David,  who  had  been  a  contract  worker  at 
the  Morning  News  until  joining  the  staff  in 
May.  “He  actually  improved  on  my  frame- 
grab  techniques,”  his  father  says,  citing 
creation  of  JPEG  files  as  large  as  67MB. 

In  the  past,  frame  grabs  often  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  manner  little  better  than  saving 
screen  shots,  says  David  Leeson  II.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  working  with  a  local  museum  that 
needed  wall-sized  prints  from  old  negatives, 
the  younger  Leeson  started  with  a  manual 
process  using  three  different  programs. 

“Initially,  I  was  called  upon  any  time  they 
needed  a  frame  grab,”  says  the  younger 
Leeson.  When  the  process  became  tire- 
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some,  he  created  an  AppleScript  and  work- 
flow  and  Photoshop  action  to  allow  staffers 
to  quickly  accomplish  most  of  what  he  can 
do,  delivering  good,  printable  results. 

Not  everyone  is  ready  to  rely  on  video  for 
pictures  destined  for  print.  Except,  perhaps, 
for  small  images,  says  Norfolk’s  Richards, 
the  frames  from  the  HVR-ZlU  “are  still 
not  really  there  yet.  The  next  generation, 
maybe.”  At  the  same  time,  he  readily  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  Sony  and  other  HD 
camcorders  produce  frame  grabs  that  are 
“absolutely”  superior  to  those  used  in  years 
past.  “There’s  a  lot  more  resolution  there. 
There’s  more  clarity  in  the  image.” 

Richards  expects,  “maybe  within  the  next 
five  years,”  a  hybrid  camera  that  can  shoot 
both  still  and  video  images,  recording  to  the 
same  or  different  memory  cards,  with  easy 
switching  between  motion  and  still  capture. 

Richards  shoots  video  full  time  for  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  having  made  the  switch 
about  a  year  ago  from  shooting  and  editing 
still  images.  But  his  current  position,  which 
requires  producing  a  video  component 
for  the  newspaper’s  new-media  endeavors 
and  training  others,  “does  not  supplant  the 
mission  of  the  photo  department,”  he  says. 

Still  part  of  the  newsroom,  Richards  is 
aware  of  stories  in  the  works  and  handles 
his  own  standalone  stories,  aiming  toward 
the  online  component  complementing  the 
print  side.  “It  all  works  really  well  together,” 
he  adds,  citing  stories  with  still  images  that 
carry  a  refer  to  video  footage. 

Resolutions,  formats,  media 

While  familiar  with  Sony’s  ZlU,  however, 
Richards  (who  works  with  a  Panasonic 
DVX 100  camera)  will  be  getting  a  Pana¬ 
sonic  high-definition  HVX  200  camcorder 
this  summer.  And  although  the  HVX  200 
can  record  to  tape,  Richards  says  its  slots 
will  be  used  to  record  digital  video  to  cards. 

Like  Sony’s  ZlU/AlU,  Panasonic’s  new 
camcorder  complies  with  the  high-defini- 
tion  specification  for  1,080  interlaced  scan 
lines  (1920  x  1080  pixels).  But,  at  least  for 
his  purposes,  says  Leeson,  no  other  manu¬ 
facturers  have  models  comparable  to  Sony’s. 

He  says  Canon  makes  “a  fine  HDV  cam¬ 
era,  at  nearly  double  the  price,”  but  neither 
it  nor  the  Panasonic  is  as  well-suited  for 
his  group’s  electronic  newsgathering  use.  “A 
tad  large,”  he  says,  the  Canon  “does  not  per¬ 
form  as  well  in  low  light,”  whUe  the  Pana¬ 
sonic  records  HDV  only  on  the  P2  card  — 

“a  veiy  expensive  medium”  that  increases 
“the  burden  for  archiving  file  footage.” 

Though  also  a  “very  nice  HDV  camera,” 
he  adds,  JVC’s  meets  the  high-definition 
specification  for  720  lines  in  progressive 


scanning  format  (1280  x  720  pixels).  But 
while  Leeson  says  Sony’s  HVRs  better  meet 
the  Morning  News'  current  needs,  “that 
does  not  reflect  poorly  on  these  other 
models,  which  have  strengths  of  their  own.” 

Leeson  describes  Sony’s  ZlU  as  a  little 
longer  than  two  SLR  bodies  with  motor 
drives,  and  about  the  same  thickness  —  only 
lighter.  The  main  body  measures  5V2  x  143/g 
inches.  The  camcorder  alone  weighs  4  lbs., 
10  oz.  “It  certainly  is  easier  to  deal  with,” 
says  Leeson,  noting  it  offers  the  equivalent 
of 24-300mm  at  high  speed,  which  would 
be  a  heavy  lens  on  a  35mm  SLR  —  say,  2.8 
versus  a  5.6.  Further,  it  offers  photojoumal- 
ists  full  control  of  all  the  parameters  they’re 
accustomed  to  on  their  still  cameras. 

The  sensor  consists  of  three  Va-inch  (16: 9 


aspect  ratio)  megapixel  charge  coupled 
devices.  Its  14-bit  processor  supports  image 
controls  and  more  accurate  midtone  con¬ 
trast,  according  to  Sony.  Besides  1080i  cap¬ 
ture  and  playback,  the  ZlU  can  record  in 
DVCAM  and  DV  and  down-convert  from 
1080i  for  existing-system  compatibility. 

The  camera  is  equipped  with  a  Zeiss  lens 
offering  12X  zoom,  optical  compensation 
for  unsteady  shooting,  a  high-resolution 
widescreen  viewfinder  that  accommodates 
eyeglasses,  a  widescreen  3  V2'inch  reflective 
and  transmissive  LCD  color  monitor  that 
also  shows  settings  and  status,  and  a  battery 
capable  of  continuous  recording  for  100- 
120  minutes  (optional  battery  supports  un¬ 
monitored  shooting  for  up  to  six  hours). 

Among  ZlU  features  are  zoom  controls, 
buttons  for  often-used  functions,  auto¬ 
exposure  override,  hyper  gain  for  extremely 
low  light,  center  and  framing  markers  for 
the  monitor,  auto-focus  assist,  precise 
focusing  with  Expanded  Focus  within  the 
viewfinder  or  monitor.  Picture  Profile  for 
putting  into  memory  quality  settings  cus¬ 
tomized  for  different  shooting  conditions, 
and  programmable  smooth  transitions 
from  one  scene  to  another  through  auto¬ 
matic  calculation  of  intermediate  values. 


A  writer’s  camera 

Smaller  (approx.  3x12  inches)  and  light¬ 
er  (lib.,  7  oz.,  or  twice  that  with  lens  hood, 
audio  adaptor,  directional  microphone, 
batteiy'  and  tape),  the  AlU  uses  a  single 
Vs-inch,  three-megapixel  complementary 
metal  oxide  semiconductor  sensor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sony,  the  CMOS  sensor  achieves  im¬ 
age  quality  through  pbcel  arrangement,  high 
sensitivity,  and  noise  reduction  (and  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  through  use  of  multi-channel 
readout).  A  CMOS  sensor  also  minimizes 
vertical  smear  of  a  single,  bright  light 
source  up  and  down  across  several,  some¬ 
times  most,  scan  lines.  “CCD  cameras  have 
a  real  problem  with  that,”  says  Sony  HDV 
Marketing  Manager  John  Holmes,  whereas 
CMOS  seems  “impervious  to  smear.” 

The  AlU  separates  and  indepen¬ 
dently  processes  texture  patterns 
and  brightness  components,  which 
Sony  says  yields  detail  in  both  dark 
and  bright  areas  (even  with  back¬ 
lighting,  when  a  compensation 
function  is  activated). 

The  less  costly  CMOS  sensor 
holds  down  the  price.  According  to 
blogger  Scott  Kesterson,  embedded 
with  an  Army  unit  in  Afghanistan 
(see  sidebar,  p.  56),  the  AlU  runs 
about  $2,500  ($3,000  with  batter¬ 
ies,  recharger,  and  UV  filter). 

The  AlU  shares  some  ZlU  fea¬ 
tures  and  functions.  It  offers  several  ways  to 
control  zoom  and  manual/automatic  expo¬ 
sure.  In  addition,  when  compensation  for 
unsteady  handling  is  not  in  use,  the  AlU 
can  capture  full-scan  images  of  about  two 
megapixels  at  every  position  of  the  lOX 
zoom.  Also,  a  button  records  1920-by-1440- 
pbcel  still  shots  to  a  Memory  Stick  Duo 
while  the  AlU  is  recording  video  on  tape. 
Any  video  frame  may  be  recorded  to  a 
Memory  Stick,  too,  at  1440  x  810  pixels. 

Comparing  ZlU  and  AlU  frame  grabs, 
Leeson  judged  them  very  close  in  quality'. 

A  minicassette  can  hold  up  to  63  minutes 
in  HD.  Continuous  HD  recording  can  last 
275-300  minutes  with  an  optional  long-life 
battery  (longer  for  DVCAM/DV  recording). 

“I  use  it  as  a  backup  to  the  big  one  when 
I’m  on  the  road,”  says  Fox,  adding  that  his 
AlU  also  serves  as  a  deck  on  the  road,  so 
the  ZlLTs  mechanism  doesn’t  wear  out,  and 
as  cover,  allowing  him  to  look  more  tourist 
than  journalist  so  as  not  to  draw  attention. 

The  one  shortcoming  of  consequence  Fox 
cites  is  that  “it  has  a  lot  of  problems  in  low- 
light  situations.”  Moving  from  low  light  to 
no  light,  however,  the  AlU  does  have  is  own 
infrared  source,  enabling  capture  of  black- 
and-white  images  in  darkness. 


Washingtonpost.Newsweek  Interactive  videographer 
Travis  Fox  in  Sri  Lanka,  covering  the  2004  tsunami 
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■‘Our  goal  has  always  been  for  the  The  Eureka-Reporter  to 
be  amongst  the  finest  newspapers  printed  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Qur  choice  of-a  Tensor  press  has  significantly 
advanced  the  timetable  and  achievement  of  that  goal."  : 

"The  quality  reproduction  and  the  partnership  approach 
provided  by  Tensor  reinforces  our  press  purchase  decisFon 
on  a  daily  basis." 

—Steve  Jackson.  Director  of  Operations  •  The  Eureka  Reporter 


Steve  Jackson  knows  printing.  He  understands  press  systems.  Thirty  years  of 
experience  in  prepress,  production  and  post-production  has  taught  him  about  what 
.  works,  ^d  what  doesri’t.  Direct  responsibility  for  managing  two  major  plant  expansions 
for  two  different  publication  companies  didn’t  come  without  major  effort,  but  choosing 
Tensor  press  equipment  for  both  projects  came  easy. 


Tensor  Group  has  earned  a  strong  reputation  for  producing  high  quality,  American-made 
press  equipment.  Our  relentless  attention  to  project  management  and  customer  focus 
drives  our  goal  of  satisfying  and  retaining  our  repeat  customers  like  Steve  Jackson.  : 

Tensor  Group  is  proud  to  be  an  integral  part  of  The  Eureka  Reporter’s  continuing  growth 
and  success  storv.-  y  y 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PR  I,  NT  800.471.2800  /  630.739.9600  /  www.ustensor.corri  Made-in  the  U.S  A. 


ZlU/AlU  operating  range  is  32-104  °F, 
but  Kesterson  reports  no  heat-related  prob¬ 
lems  so  far  in  Afghanistan.  Because  “Sony 
tends  to  be  a  very  conservative  company 
when  it  comes  to  specifications,”  Holmes 
says,  the  camera  probably  will  function  out¬ 
side  its  rated  range.  Looking  forward  to 
Kesterson’s  reports  as  summer  approached, 
he  is  confident,  based  on  “kind  of  an  acid 
test”  in  March  when  an  independent  pro¬ 


duction  company  used  an  AlU  at  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  extremes  in  Afnca. 

“In  fact,  that’s  what  we’re  getting  for  our 
writers,”  Leeson  says  of  the  AlU.  Staffers 
trained  to  shoot  video  “are  all  volunteers,” 
he  says,  noting  the  staff’s  “depth  of  talent” 
and  the  quality  of  some  \vriters’  video  work. 

Leeson  even  thinks  videography  “is  actu¬ 
ally  more  akin  to  writing  than  to  photogra¬ 
phy.”  He  suggests  writers  may  be  “more 


Afghanistan  embed  Megs  in  HD 

Scott  Kesterson  rejoins  his  old  Guard  unit,  this  time 
armed  only  with  a  dual-use  HD  video  camcorder 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG  unnamed  Portland  p^ 

At  14,  Scott  Kesterson  was  in-  ment  with  Belo/KGV 
troduced  to  photography  by  a  material’s  use  and  dis 

photojoumalist  in  his  home-  Unlike  Leeson,  wh( 

town.  At  18,  he  joined  the  Oregon  Army  ZlU  for  broadcast/Wi 

National  Guard,  where  he  spent  eii^t  Kesterson  is  traveling 

years.  Last  year,  at  40,  those  two  experi-  Sony’s  newer  AlU.  Ev 
ences  came  together  in  his  decision  to  ZlU,  it  weighs  less  ths 

become  a  combat  photographer.  looked  at  other  manu 

Participation  in  an  Internet  forum  and  says  that  while  Pj 

begun  by  David  Leeson  led  to  direct  models  were  among  1 

discussion  with  The  Dallas  Morning  News  the  Sony  AlUs  featur 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photographer.  “The  AlU,  I  think,  1 

After  reviewing  Kesterson’s  work,  Leeson  radar  for  many  peoph 

spent  four  days  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  training 
Kesterson  with  a  compact 
Sony  high-definition  cam¬ 
corder  (see  p.  50)  as  a  source 
for  video  and  still  images. 

Kesterson  says  he  then 
was  easily  able  to  rejoin  his 
old  brigade  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  embedded  civilian  jour-  Sony’s  compact  and  light  HVR-AIU 
nalist  covering  the  l6-month  suits  Kesterson’s  needs  in  Afghanistan. 


unnamed  Portland  patron.  His  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Belo/KGW  does  permit  his 
material’s  use  and  dissemination. 

Unlike  Leeson,  who  uses  Sony’s  HVR- 
ZlU  for  broadcast/Web/print  coverage, 
Kesterson  is  traveling  light,  shooting  with 
Sony’s  newer  AlU.  Even  smaller  than  the 
ZlU,  it  weighs  less  than  three  pounds.  He 
looked  at  other  manufacturer’s  products, 
and  says  that  while  Panasonic  and  Canon 
models  were  among  his  top  three  choices, 
the  Sony  AlUs  features  best  fit  his  needs. 

“The  AlU,  I  think,  has  slipped  under  the 
radar  for  many  people,”  says  Kesterson. 

Though  many  use 
it  as  backup  to  a 
ZlU,  he  calls  it 
“well  engineered” 
and  “rugged.” 

In  an  e-mail 
from  a  base  near 
Kandahar,  he 
writes  that  as  far  as 
t  and  light  HVR-AIU  p)erformance,  no 
's  needs  in  Afghanistan,  other  HD  camera 


mission  of  a  Coalition  task  force  created  to 
train  the  Afghanistan  National  Army.  He 
joined  the  unit  at  Camp  Shelby  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  shipped  out  in  May  —  but  not 
before  arranging  for  his  own  blog. 

Set  up  by  Belo  Interactive  and  hosted 
by  KGW.com,  Web  site  of  the  Morning 
News  parent  company’s  Portland,  Ore., 

TV  station,  the  blog  carries  photos,  video, 
reporting  and  commentary.  Kesterson 
plans  to  produce  a  documentary  “to  tell 
the  story  of  our  forgotten  war.” 

KGW  supplies  virtual  space  for  “citizen 
journalism,”  and  Kesterson  remains  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  news  organization,  relying 
on  his  own  funds  and  the  backing  of  an 


on  the  market  is  as  well  suited  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  Afghanistan.  He  calls  the  lens 
“impressive,  with  a  35mm  equivalent  of 
28mm  to  250mm  fl.8  to  f2.1,  internal 
zoom.”  In  comparisons  to  images  captured 
by  the  ZlLTs  three  CCDs,  he  adds,  the 
AlLTs  single  CMOS  sensor  “oflered  better 
edge  detail.” 

Because  the  AlU  loads  tape  cassettes 
from  the  bottom,  he  continues,  there’s  less 
risk  of  dust  falling  inside  in  the  desert  en- 
viruiiiiieiiL,  and  says  the  arrangement 
“allows  me  to  retain  control  of  the  camera 
while  feeding  a  new  cassette  from  under¬ 
neath.  I  seldom  use  a  tripod.”  He  protects 
the  AlU  from  dust  with  a  rain  cover. 


I 


qualified  than  a  lot  of  photographers”  to 
compose  video,  because  their  wnrk  is  all 
about  stories,  and  teaching  video  skills 
must  emphasize  journalistic  storytelling. 

And  while  acknowledging  that  photogra¬ 
phers  will  benefit  from  how  they  think 
about,  approach,  and  compose  their  shots, 
Leeson  says  “the  lines  are  being  blurred, 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  why 
we’re  in  the  business  in  the  first  place.”  11 

Its  operating  range  is  32-104 °F,  but 
Kesterson  reports  he’s  “already  used  the 
camera  in  120-degree  weather.  There 
have  been  no  problems.” 

He  uses  the  longest-life  rechargeable 
batteries  available  for  the  AlU.  Generally 
shooting  short  bursts,  he  says  the  batter¬ 
ies  last  three  to  four  hours.  In  addition  to 
two  batteries  (as  many  as  10  for  “any  oper¬ 
ation  that  has  the  potential  for  contact 
and  prolonged  engagements  with  the  ene¬ 
my”),  his  kit  always  includes  a  two-battery 
charger  and  an  inverter  for  recharging 
fixim  a  vehicle  battery. 

Kesterson  finds  the  AlLTs  aperture 
adjustment  and  auto-zoom  to  manual 
switches  “essential,”  and  uses  the  spot 
focus  for  interviews. 

He  cites  two  modifications  he’d  like  to 
see.  He  relies  on  electrical  tape  to  use  a 
UV  filter  with  the  lens  hood.  And  because 
the  camera  “switches  finm  pause  to  stand¬ 
by  relatively  quickly,”  its  standby-to-record 
delay  of  five  to  eight  seconds  has  cost  him 
a  few  shots.  He  says  he’s  learned  to  listen 
for  the  switch,  then  hit  record  and  allow  it 
to  reset  to  pause  mode. 

As  far  as  still  photography  is  concerned, 
Kesterson  points  to  video’s  advantage  in 
providing  24  frames  per  second  —  more 
than  are  available  in  bursts  on  digital  stiU 
cameras.  The  quality  of  the  frame  grab  is 
5.96-meg  pixels,  but  not  as  sharp  as  im¬ 
ages  from  still  cameras,  he  writes,  noting 
the  work  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News  to 
improve  the  quality  of  printed  images. 

HD  offers  “a  texture  and  quality”  different 
from  still  images,  he  continues.  “It’s  the 
nature  of  the  medium.” 

A  PC  user  until  he  bought  the  AlU, 
Kesterson  says  he  thinks  there’s  no  better 
laptop  for  working  with  HD  video  than 
the  Apple  MacBook  Pro,  which  he  calls 
“more  stable  and  ideally  suited  for  this  ap¬ 
plication.”  Praising  camera  and  computer 
alike,  he  remarks  that  in  the  middle  of 
Af^anistan,  “where  replacement  parts 
and  equipment  can  take  days  to  get  to 
you,  quality  and  reliability  count” 
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editorial 

ATEX 

Reading,  England 

TVvo  more  Journal  Register  Co.  sites  - 
Rhode  Island’s  Kent  County  Daily  Times 
and  Warwick  Daily  Times  —  are  now 
running  on  an  Atex  editorial  solution.  The 
latter,  a  newly  launched  daily,  went  live  in 
three  weeks.  The  sites  were  added  to  JRC’s 
greater  New  England  editorial  system, 
which  has  supported  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  since  January. 

A1  Mailman,  JRC  senior  vice  president/ 
technology,  called  clustered  editorial  and  ad 
systems  “the  cornerstone”  of  the  company’s 
philosophy.  In  a  statement,  he  said  the 
approach  facilitates  content  sharing  and 
“reduces  the  duplicated  costs  and  efforts” 
commonplace  with  separate,  disparate 
systems  at  individual  newspaper  sites. 

JRC  and  Atex  are  now  converting  The 
Herald  News  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
Connecticut’s  Shoreline  weeklies  to  JRC’s 
greater  New  England  editorial  system. 

JRC  already  has  implemented  a  clustered 
advertising-sj’stem  environment  by  com¬ 
bining  its  groupwide  classified  ad  systems 
into  three  Atex  system  nodes,  increasing  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  ease  of  use  and  enabling  JRC 
newspapers  to  cross-sell  advertising  among 
its  250-plus  publications. 

advertising 

ADPAY 

Denver 

Morris  Publishing  Group’s  Savannah 
Morning  News  selected  Click-N-Buy  Classi¬ 
fieds  to  provide  enhanced  ads  and  e-com- 
merce  capabilities  to  its  online  classifieds. 

Click-N-Buy  Classifieds  enables  advertis¬ 
ers  to  create  print-integrated  or  online-only 
classifieds  with  expanded  text,  photos,  and 
multimedia.  They  also  have  a  choice  of 
AdPay’s  classified  e-commerce  selling 
methods:  fixed-price  Buy  Now,  Online  Auc¬ 
tion,  and  AdPay’s  patent-pending  Make-an- 
OIFer  system.  Retailers  can  create  online 
Click-N-Buy  Storefronts,  allowing  them  to 
set  up  inexpensive  e-commerce  sites  and 
exploit  a  newspaper’s  high  daily  Web  traffic. 

AdPay  President  tmd  CEO  David  Rice 
said  in  a  statement  that  his  company’s 
optimization  team  constantly  monitors 
customers’  deployments  “to  identify  and 
disseminate  the  most  effective  methods 
to  achieve  customer  goals.” 

Click-N-Buy  Classifieds’  technologies 
integrate  with  a  newspaper’s  Web  site  and 


classified  ad  entry  and  posting  systems. 
AdPay  customers  include  more  than  30 
;  of  the  largest  U.S.  dailies. 

prepress 

ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

Seven  violet  FasTVak  CTP  devices  were 
installed  at  four  Arkansas  sites  owned  by 
Stephens  Media  Group. 

Both  the  Times  Record  in  Fort  Smith  and 
the  Morning  News  in  Springdale  have  two 
150-plate-per-hour  platesetters  with  1,000- 
plate  capacity  TVakmate  2  autoloaders. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  installed  two 
150pph  semi-automatic  units,  and  the 
twice-weekly  Van  Buren  Press  Argus- 
,  Courier  has  one  semi-automatic  system, 
i  All  the  sites  will  operate  using  Panther 

OSX  RIPs  and  Pageimposer. 

GLUNZ  AND  JENSEN/K&F 

;  Granger,  Ind. 

Recent  orders  for  the  newly  designed 
Provision  Alliance  in-line  punch  bender 
from  North  America,  Europe,  and  India 
bring  the  number  sold  to  26.  Newspapers 
also  ordered  locks  for  web  reductions. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif)  Bee  purchased  an 
Alliance  Provision  plate  stacker  assembly 
and  new  UTM  plate  conveyors.  The  punch 
benders  receive  plates  from  an  existing 
Glunz  &  Jensen/K&F  Plate  Express  One. 

The  Chronicle  Herald  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  also  ordered  an  Alliance  Provision 


Gannett  Central  New  York  Newspapers’  plant 
near  Binghamton  runs  plates  from  three  Kodak 
Trendsetter  CTP  units  into  two  Glunz  and 
Jensen/K&F  Provision  Alliance  punch  benders. 

and  plate  stacker  assembly. 

Spain’s  Cyan  S  A.  ordered  four  Provision 
benders  with  UTM  plate  conveyors  and 
dedicated  plate  stackers  for  new  plate 
production  installations  at  Calprint,  in 
Valladolid;  Recoprint  Impresion  in  Madrid 
and  Valencia;  and  Fabripress,  Madrid. 

In  Hyderabad,  India,  the  Deccan  Chroni¬ 
cle  purchased  five  Provision  Alliance  AC 


in-line  punch  benders  with  UTM  eonveyors 
and  stackers  through  S.S.  Doshi  Engineers, 
Mumbai.  Glunz  &  Jensen/K&F  technicians 
completed  the  installation  in  May.  Also  in 
India,  Chennai’s  Daily  Thanthi  bought  an 
Alliance  3  stand-alone  vision  bender. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  bought  Su- 
perMag  162  lockups  as  part  of  a  web  reduc¬ 
tion  to  48  inches  on  its  MAN  Roland  flexo 
press.  SuperMag  is  designed  for  50  inches 
down  to  46  inches  within  the  same  lockup. 

G&J/K&F  installed  92  no-tool  locks  for 
the  TKS  press  at  The  Bakersfield  Californ¬ 
ian,  which  recently  converted  to  a  48-inch 
width.  Last  month,  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gazette  installed  new  locks  and  a  new 
SAB  punch  bender.  Also  recently  installed 
were  140  no-tool  locks  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register’s  Goss  Metro  press,  which 
was  cut  down  to  a  48-inch  web  width. 

pressroom 

FMC  TECHNOLOGIES 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

For  its  Tiedeman  Production  and  Distri¬ 
bution  Center,  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleve¬ 
land  will  install  an  integrated  paper-roll- 
handling  system  from  FMC’s  Automated 
Systems  business. 

The  system’s  nine  laser-guided  vehicles 
will  replace  an  obsolete  wire-guided  system. 
The  vehicles  provide  automatic,  unmanned 
movement  of  paper  rolls  from  storage  to 
preparation  stations  to  the  presses.  They 
also  automatically  load  the  presses  with 
new  rolls  to  maximize  productivity. 

This  sale  represents  the  fourth  integrated 
roll-handling  system  awarded  to  FMC  in 
North  America  in  the  past  year. 

business  systems 

HARLAND  SIMON 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

Teaming  up  with  commercial  estimating 
software  supplier  StarKey  Software,  Har- 
land  Simon  will  offer  semi-commercial  and 
commercial  printers  a  “total  information 
management  system.”  Through  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Harland  Simon  added  job  ticketing, 
estimating,  invoicing,  and  analysis  to  its 
suite  of  Prima  MS  modules  to  create  Prima 
Commercial  MIS,  allowing  users  to  exploit 
the  power  MS  brought  such  newspapers  as 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Toronto  Star,  and 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  while  still  estimat¬ 
ing  and  quoting  for  the  smallest  jobs.  The 
Prima  commercial  element  is  available 
separately  for  existing  Prima  MS  users. 
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KANSA^ 

TECHNOLOGY  LLC 


The  State-of-the-Art 
TWISTER-M2 


It's  no  secret  why  leading  publishers 
around  the  world  look  to  KANSA  for 
high-quality^  highly  adaptable 
machines.  Our  dedication  to 
customer  service  before,  during  and 
after  your  purchase  means  you'll 
have  a  lifelong  friend  in  the 
publishing  world. 


Contact  Information 

Phone  (620)  343-6700 

Fax  (620)  343-2108 

marketing@kansa.com 

www.kansa.com 

3700  Oakes  Dr.,  Emporia,  KS  66801 

KANSA  IS  a  registered  trademark  of 
Kansa  Technology,  LLC 


The  new  Twister  »ve  installed  in  December  is  running  very  well.  It  has  Increased  our 

throughput  on  the  machine,  cut  hours,  and  the  best  part  is  the  integrity  of  the  bundles  and 

neatness  of  the  package.  The  Twister  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  improving  our  operation. 

In  addition,  our  installation  went  smoothly  and  on  time.  We  really  appreciate  what  the 

machine  has  done  for  us.  Thank  you  and  your  company  for  a  great  product. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Kay 

Vice  President  of  Operations 
Inland  Papers  -  Media  News  Group 


•  Add  more  inserts  with  your  existing  circular  or  inline 
s  inserting  machine. 

^  Expand  your  current  inserter  without  moving 
■  \  yourjacket  station  or  delivery. 

■!  •  Collate,  feed,  and  rotate  to  proper 

orientation. 

Modular  design  can  be  expanded 
Hi  I  \  in  two  station  units. 


Handles  difficult  inserts 
such  as  glossy  single 
^  sheets,  die  cuts,  and 
slick  glossy  tabs. 

\  •  CE  Compliant. 


INSERTERS 


MULTI-FEEDER 


600  FEEDER  BASE 


KANSA  PADDER 


CONVEYOR  SYSTEMS 


i.  525  QUARTER  FOLDER 


and  balancing  their  work  and  home  lives. 
And  when  Borgman  comments  on  “big” 
events,  he  tries  to  show  the  impact  they 
have  on  his  readers. 

“Many  newspapers  are  trying  to  get 
oflF  their  soapbox  and  be  more  on  the  level 
of  their  readers,”  he  noted. 

Another  change  for  Borgman  is  that  he 
no  longer  competes  every  day  with  a  local 
cartoonist  since  Jeff  Stabler  s  move  from 
The  Cincinnati  Post  to  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch.  “I  miss  that,”  he  said. 

But  Borgman  said  he  doesn’t  miss  the 
way  his  editorial  cartoons  used  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  newspapers.  “When  I  became 
syndicated  in  1980,  I’d  get  cartoons  print¬ 
ed  and  stuff  them  in  envelopes,”  he  re¬ 
called.  “Maybe  they’d  get  published  a 
week  later.  Now  I  can  be  in  tomorrow’s 
paper  in  Bangkok.” 

The  Enquirer  hired  the  cartoonist  right 
out  of  college  during  those  envelope-stuff¬ 
ing  days  —  on  June  7, 1976,  to  be  exact. 
Borgman  had  done  only  15  or  so  cartoons 
(that  number  again)  for  the  Kenyon 
College  newspaper  in  Ohio.  But  the 
Enquirer  saw  the  potential  in  its  new  hire 
—  and  it  didn’t  hurt  that  he  was  born  and 
raised  in  Cincinnati. 

“I  can’t  emphasize  enough  how  green 
I  was,”  said  Borgman.  “I  wasn’t  ready 
for  prime  time.  If  I  was  a  TV  show,  I 
would  have  been  canceled  after  two 
episodes.”  But  the  Enquirer  was  patient, 
and  let  Borgman  get  his  seasoning  in  full 
public  view.  By  1979,  he  finally  started 
feeling  some  satisfaction  with  his  art, 
his  writing,  and  {continued  on  page  61} 


A  blogging  artist 


Jim  Borgman  has  enjoyed  a  colorful  cartooning  career  since  being  hired  out  of  college  in  1976. 
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EeiP's 

Seventh  Annual  Photos  of  the  Year  Competition 

Enter 

nd  See  What  Develop 

E&P  is  now  accepting  entries  for  its  2006  Photos  of  the  Year  competition.  m 

Photographers  are  invited  to  enter  their  most  compelling  images  ■ 

in  various  categories.  Grond  Prize  Winner  will  receive  $1,000  and  a  W 

Canon  EOS-I D  Mark  11  N  digital  SLR  camera.  The  winners  and  honorable  ^ 

mentions  in  all  categories  will  he  featured  in  the  November  issue  of  E&P  and 
posted  on  our  online  gallery.  It's  the  kind  of  exposure  your  work  deserves. 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com  lor  further  details. 

Including  the  Call  lor  Entries  form. 
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SAVE  THE  DATES! 
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Exclusi¥e  Platinum  Sponsor.  Exclusive  Gold  Press  Sponsor 
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Exclusive  Gold  Post-Press  Sponsor  5 


September  18-21 1 2006 ING  Annual  Conference 

Crowne  Plaza  Hotel  Detroit-Metro  Airport 


Join  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International  Newspaper  Group  as  they  honor  this  year’s 
winners  of  the  Production  All-Stars  awards  at  the  2006  ING  Annual  Conference.  E&P  created 
the  Production  All-Stars  awards  to  celebrate  ingenuity,  innovation  and  intelligent  management 
of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the  newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards 
event  furthers  E&P’s  coverage  of,  and  commitment  to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 


We’ll  honor  six  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for  papers 
with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers 
with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more.  E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the 
ING’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will  pursue  careers 
in  newspaper  operations.  Winners  will  also  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P. 


For  more  information  about  the  ING  conference 
visit  wvvw.azcentral.com/adverl/ing. 
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1  -FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 

■ 

-ANNOUNCEMENTS- ^ 

■ 

-ANNOUNCEMENTS- I 

PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishjngOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  BOX  849 
t  ADA,  OK  74821 
.'580.421 .9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
P.O.  BOX  2001 
BRANSON,  MO  6561 5 

//  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  NationaIniediasales.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.conn 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Gary  Greene 

Cribb  &  Assooates'  Broker 

Before  )otning  Cribb  k  Associates,  Gar\’ 
served  as  president  of  Dickson  Media,  a 
Virginia  based  publishing  company  he 
four>ded  17  years  ago,  and  grew  to  38  different 
newspkap^*  and  niche  publishing  operations 
in  10  states  with  more  than  1,200  employees. 

Dickson  was  also  active  in  new  media  /  web 
businesses,  integrating  its  print  products  onto 
web  sites  it  created  and  maintained,  arul  also 
assisting  clients  in  developing  e-commerce. 

Prior  to  starting  Dickson,  spent  17  years  with  Worrell  Enterprises, 
a  family  owned  pnnt  and  broadcast  media  company  also  based  in 
Virginia.  He  rose  to  executive  vice  president  and  was  in  charge  of  field 
and  corporate  operations  and  acquisitions  for  the  company. 

Gary  Greene:  434-971-8344  •  ggreenc#cribb.com 


Dave  Sonnichsen 

Tom  Karavakia 

John  Cribb 

Financial  Aaal3rs( 

239-403-4133 

406-584-6621 

dsonnicbl^bb.coin 

tkaravakia4^bb.com 

jcribbecribb.coni 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CRIBB 

1(H  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774 

Since  1923 

&  Associates,  LLC 

cribb.com 

PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING 

WE  OPEN  DOORS 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


We  offer  the  most  successful 
buyer  representation  service 
in  the  industry.  FREE  PHONE 
CONSULT.  Hear  what  our 
associates  have  to  say  about 
your  unique  opportunities. 
Call  to  schedule  an 
appointment  today. 


SoutWSouUMMt 
Dam)  Emmons 
(886)237-7244 


East/N*w  England  MMwast 

John  SzeTc  WM  Padts 

(845)  291-7367  (309)  797-0 


Southwast/Plains/  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Mtn  States  Dennis  Richatxteon  Kent  Boeder 

RoHieHyde  (731)694-2149  (973)729-297 

(806)288-4933 

www.inediaiiiergers.com 


Est  1959  CotporMi  OfOcaa: 

Larry  Grtmes,  Prwidanl  24212  Muacari  Court 

Gatharabuy,  MD  20882 
(301)253  5016 


Vyia  Grimes 

&Coiiipaiiy 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


C.BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia,com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  1. ' 
Newspapers  II*-  j 

Check  our  references 

(214)  265-9300 
Kickvnbac'hvr  (Media 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


ClASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


If  you  don’t  see  a 


CATEGORY  TH.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  l)S  AT 


PROFITABLE  STATEWIDE  MEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Principals  Only. 

Call  Gail,  (305)  270-0880 


PUBLISHING  Hot  area,  B2B,  national,  di¬ 
rectory,  6  figure  net,  explosive  growth, 
print  and  online,  home  based  OK,  perfect 
for  sales/marketing  person,  $225,000 
Burbank  Group  (781)  239-3399. 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 
AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

‘  Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

‘  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 
‘  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
‘  Goss  Metro  Units 
‘  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
‘Angle  bars 

New  and  Used  parts  for  printing  presses 

Northoaat  Induatiios,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257  sam@neiinc.com 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
piace. 

888.825.9149 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


888.82S9149 


•  630  Inserters 


•  2299  Inserters 

•  1472  Inserters 

•  Alphaliner  Inserters 


lUM 


Leaders  in  Rotary  inserting  Technoiogy 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  VI 5D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


IVHATIF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  • 

MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

•  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpj@marketingpluslnc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


ROST. 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  77^6397 
VWWV.PR0STARTS.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
WedoitalU! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  fa  ova 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


RESEARCH 


JOHN  S.  AND  JAMES  L.KNIGHT  CHAIR  IN 
INVESTIGATIVE  &  ENTERPRISE  JOURNALISM 

Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana^hampaign 

Position/Academic  Rank:  Associate  or  Full  Professor,  tenured.  Qualifications: 
Significant  professional  experience  and  exceptional  credentials  in  the  area  of 
investigative  and  enterprise  journalism,  with  a  record  of  distinguished  achievement;  bach¬ 
elors  degree  required,  advanced  degree  preferred.  Salary:  To  be  negotiated. 

Description;  The  Department  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois  seeks  distinguished 
applicants  for  the  John  S.  and  James.  L.  Knight  Foundation  Chair  in  Investigative 
and  Enterprise  Journalism.  Our  Department  is  a  professionally  oriented  program  within  a 
major  Research  I  university.  We  have  a  proud  tradition  in  public  affairs  journalism  education. 
The  Knight  Chair  holder  will  be  a  journalist  of  the  highest  professional  reputation  and 
demonstrated  achievement,  with  exemplary  credentials  and  deep  experience  in  the  area 
of  investigative/enterprise  reporting  in  print,  broadcast,  magazines,  books,  documentaries, 
and/or  multHnedia. 

An  accomplished  teaching  record  in  journalism  and  or/investigate  and  enterprise 
reporting  will  be  considered  a  plus.  Evidence  of  potential  teaching  excellence  is  necessary. 
Experience  in  computer  assisted  reporting  and  /or  multi-media  will  also  be  an 
asset.  The  successful  candidate  will  teach  a  variety  of  journalism  courses  to  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  selective  print  and  broadcast  students  at  one  of  America's  top  public  universities. 
The  Chair  Flolder  will  conduct  programs  in  educational  outreach  in 
inveshgative/enterprise  reporting  to  professional  journalists  through  workshops  and  sem¬ 
inars  and  through  the  maintenance  of  a  Chair  website.  The  Chair  Holder  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  selective  investigative/enterprise  endeavors  of  national  significance, 
and  will  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  the  field  through  the  work.  Minorities, 
women  and  other  designated  class  members  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Deadline:  To  ensure  full  consideration,  applications  must  be  received  by  October  1, 2006. 
Appointment  begins  August  16, 2007.  Academic  year,  fulktime. 

To  apply:  Please  send  details  on  qualifications.  Applicants  must  include  a  current  curriculum 
vitae;  a  letter  outlining  employment  history  and  achievements  in  the  world  of  professional 
journalism,  including  relevant  print,  broadcast  or  multi-media  samples  that  demonstrate 
work  in  investigative/enterprise  reporting;  and  names  and  phone  numbers  of  three 
references.  Send  to: 

Professor  Rich  Martin,  Chair,  Knight  Search  Committee 
University  of  Illinois  at  UrbaruhChampaign 
Department  of  Journalism 
810  South  Wright  Street 
119  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana,  IL  61801 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


For  The  Battalion,  the  112-year-old,  award-winning,  22,000-  circulation  daily  student 
newspaper  of  Texas  A&M  University. 

The  news  adviser  works  with  the  editor  and  newsroom  staff  to  achieve  the  highest  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards  by  providing  advising  support  and  training  on  information  gathering, 
wrihng,  editing,  photography,  graphics,  page  design,  newspaper  copy  flow  and  production, 
online  media,  law  and  ethics,  management  and  leadership,  and  other  matters.  (Jual- 
ifications:  Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  and  three  to  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  news  media  experience  and/or  student  media  advising  experience  required. 
Master’s  degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  and  experience  working  with  a  daily  newspaper 
preferred. 

For  full  description  of  the  position  and  application  instructions,  go  to  the  Texas 
A&M  University  Online  Employment  Service:  http://tamujobs.tamu.edu,  search 
postings  and  choose  News  Adviser  from  the  positkxi  title  menu.  Texas  A&M  University  is  an 
Affirmative  Actiorr/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to  excellence 
through  diversity. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
ONLINE  OPERATIONS 

GateHouse  Media,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  community  newspaper  companies  is 
seeking  a  Vice  President  of  Online  Opera¬ 
tions.  The  position  will  be  based  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  in  Rochester,  New  York 
and  will  report  directly  to  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer. 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing  an 
overall  company-wide  online  strategy  and  vi¬ 
sion,  Includng  platform,  content,  revenue 
streams,  building  this  part  of  the  company 
from  scratch  to  make  it  a  valuable  and  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  GateHouse  Media’s  overall  busi¬ 
ness. 

Please  send  or  fax  resumes  to  Lori  Kleiman, 
GateHouse  Media,  Inc.,  2244  Janet  Drive, 
Glenview,  IL  60025.  FAX;  (847)  480-7643 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

C&G  Newspapers  in  Warren,  Ml  is  looking 
for  a  motivated  sales  manager  who 
can  coach  and  further  develop  a  dynamic 
sales  team.  As  Michigan’s  largest  weekly 
newspaper  group,  C&G  publishes  18  indi¬ 
vidually  edited  newspapers  reaching 
more  than  600,000  homes. 

Previous  managerial  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  is  required.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  benefits  package  including  a 
401k  plan  with  company  match.  If  you 
have  excellent  communications  skills  and 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  helping  sales¬ 
people  become  peak  performers,  please 
send  your  resume  to: 

E-mail;  jdemers@candgnews.com 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

on  the  beautiful  West  Coast  of  Florida.  A 
dynamic  economy  in  Florida’s  7th  largest 
market,  reflected  by  a  true  multi-media 
company.  The  HerakJ-Tribune  boasts  daily 
circ  exceeding  106,000  in  6  zoned 
editions,  a  robust  website,  direct  mall 
services  and  a  24/7  local  cable  news 
station.  We  are  seeking  an  aggressive 
professional  to  lead  the  classified  cate¬ 
gories  in  all  media.  Exceptional  track 
record  required.  Herald-Tribune  Media 
Group,  a  New  York  Times  Co.  Please 
send  resume  to: 

Shari.Brickle^HerakfTribune.com 


Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 
Free  industry  newsletter! 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  (Jon’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  Home  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

-Albert  Schweitzer 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL  SALES  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

The  San  Antonio  ,  a  division  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  is  seeking  a  NationaltAccount  Ex¬ 
ecutive  for  its  National  Advertising  Division  located  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

This  sales  individual  will  play  a  major  role  in  maximizing  advertising  revenues  and  growing 
market  share  through  innovative  marketing  strategies. ttResponsibilities  include 
developing  and  executing  advertising  proposals,  consultative  selling,  strong  negotiation, 
formal  presentations,  effective  communication  and  excellent  listening  skills.  The  successful 
sales  candidate  will  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  marketing,  advertising  or 
communications,  and/or  3-7  years  sales  related  experience  in  media  sales. t  Position 
offers  excellent  salary  and  bonus  program  along  with  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

If  you  meet  the  qualifications  for  this  position,  you  may  apply  online  at 
www.mysanantonio.com,  enter  keyword:  X)6S  and  select  Express-Nms  Jobs. 

Or  E  -mail  your  resume  to  lmagalios@express-news.net. 

Equal  Opportunity/Drug-free  Employer 


ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Washington  Examiner,  a  growing  newspaper  with  exciting  opportunities,  has  several 
new  openings  for  inside  and  outside  sales  representatives.  As  an  Examiner  Account  Rep, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  seeking  out  new  advertising  clients,  building  relationships  with 
prospective  and  current  clients  and  selling  ads  in  the  DC  Examiner.  We  are  seeking  sales 
professionals  with  not  only  experience  in  cold  calling  and  growing  revenue,  but  who  also 
have  experience  in  building  relationships  and  closing  sales!  The  Washington  Examiner 
offers  an  outstanding  compensation  package  including  salary  plus  commission,  health, 
dental,  vision,  life  and  short  term  disability  insurance,  a  matching  401(k)  program  and 
generous  vacation  and  leave  benefits.  The  Washington  Examiner  also  offers  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  for  a  dynamic  news  organization  in  an  exciting  market! 

Email:  kbair@dcexaminer.com 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

Publication  Sales.  PostNewsweek  Tech  Media,  publisher  of  leading  trade  magazines 
serving  the  government  technology  marketplace,  seeks  a  highly-motivated  and  competitive 
account  executive  to  sell  advertising  space  and  marketing  solutions  for  its  leading 
trade  magazines,  conferences,  and  online  properties. 

Candidates  must  have  experience  in  consultative  and  relationship  sellinjg  and  demonstrate  a 
successful  track  record  with  in-person,  face-to-face  sales  techniques.  Applicants 
must  possess  effective  oral  and  written  communication  skills  including  ttie  ability  to  gen¬ 
erate  and  customize  PowerPoint  presentations  and  other  sales  collateral  as  required. 
Knowledge  of  publication,  online,  and/or  custom  events  sales  is  preferred.  Knowledge 
and  sales  experience  in  the  technology  and  government  markets  is  a  plus. 

Email:  Jobs@postnewsweektech.com  Visit  us:  www.postnewsweektech.com. 
EOEM/F/V/D 


MAJOR/NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Daily  Times-Call  in  Longmont  is  currently  seeking  a  Major/National  Advertising  Account 
Representative.  Primary  responsibilities  include  selling  and  servicing  established 
major  and  national  advertising  accounts,  plus  developing  new  accounts  through  a  consist¬ 
ent  program  of  prospecting.  Requires  excellent  people  and  time-management  skills, 
attention  to  detail,  creativity,  and  a  proven  track  record.  College  degree  preferred;  related 
experience  required.  Excellent  earning  potential  and  benefits  package. 

Mail  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Human  Resources,  Attn:  Major/National  Sales, 
Daily  Times-Call,  P.O.  Box  299,  Longmont,  CO  80502;  FAX  to  Human  Resources,  Attn;  Ma¬ 
jor/National  Sates  at  (303)7760837. 

OR  E-mail;  HR@lehmancomm.com 


SALES  COACH/TRAINING 
COORDINATOR 

The  leading  advertising  medium  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  is  seeking  sales  coach/ 
training  coordinator  for  our  advertising 
division.  Coach  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  client-focused  marketing 
programs,  leading  all  aspects  of  training 
for  AEs,  and  overseeing  creation  &  im¬ 
plementation  of  special  sections  that 
achieve  company  goals.  Competitive 
compensation  package  and  benefits. 

The  Glazette 

donna.rotramel@gazette.com 
FAX:  (719)476.1624 


For  upstate  New  York  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Candidate 
must  be  creative  and  conhdant  in  leading 
a  sales  team  to  meet  and  exceed  goals. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  to: 

Manchester  Newspapers 
PO  Box  330 
GranvAle,  NY  12832 
E-mail; 

Publishef@Manchestemewspapers.com 


ADVERTISING 


The  Kentucky  Standard,  9,400 
circulation  tri-weekly  in  historical  Bards- 
town,  a  growth  market. 

Seasoned  staff.  Good  compensation. 
Great  style  of  life.  Opportunities  in  com¬ 
pany  for  promotion  to  publishing. 

E-mail:rfilkins@kystandard.com 
Phone:  (502)348-9003X119 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 

Media  General,  Inc.  is  currently  seeking 
two  Interactive  Account  Executives  to 
join  JournalNow.com,  web  site  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal.  One  position  will 
focus  solely  on  retail  advertising,  while 
the  second  position  will  focus  on  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising.  Both  positions  will  be 
responsible  for  generating  revenue  by 
targeting  Qualified  prospects,  presenting 
JournalNow  programs  and  closing  multi¬ 
ple  contracts. 

The  candidate  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  advertising  sates  experience 
(web-related  a  plus).  Apply  online  at 
www.mediageneral.com,  reference 
job  #fTC5wi97  (retail)  and  job 
#PPC-(X)0198  (recruitment).  EOE 


Rumbo,  the  all  Spanish  language  newspaper  of  San  Antonio  is  seeking  an  energetic,  self 
motivated  and  organized  leader  to  quarterback  the  sales  effort  for  one  of  our  three 
South  Texas  products.  Since  its  inception  two  years  ago,  Rumbo  has  been  making  its 
mark  on  the  advertising  market  in  the  region  and  has  been  cited  for  its  excellent  coverage 
of  the  news  most  important  to  the  Latino  population. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  who  can  propel  this  growth  to  new  levels.This  individual  will 
have  a  demonstrated  record  of  success  in  media  advertising  sales  management,  a  roll 
up  the  sleeves  and  work  with  the  team  type  of  individual.  A  major  portion  of  this  job  will 
focus  on  recruiting  experienced  and  talented  sales  staff  and  then  coaching  staff  to  new 
levels  of  mastery.  The  individual  must  have  deeply  honed  people  skills  and  be  able  to 
forge  strategic  alliances.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  individual  knows  San  Antonio  but  Media 
Sales  Management  from  other  parts  of  the  country  are  acceptable.  Fluency  in  Spanish 
would  be  helpful  but  is  not  critical.  What  we  must  have  is  a  results  oriented  Sales  Director 
with  excellent  verbal  and  written  skills  and  proven  new  business  development,  excellent  or¬ 
ganization  techniques  and  detailed  record  keeping  and  time  management.  As  with 
all  the  sales  staff,  this  individual  will  be  proficient  in  Microsoft  Office  Suite.  He/She  will 
have  worked  up  the  ranks  and  have  served  at  least  four  years  as  a  media  advertising 
sales  representative,  and  two  years  with  management  experience.  You  must  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  or  hold  a  green  card  to  apply  for  this  position.  To  apply.  E-mail  resume  to: 

E-mail:  sybyl@mediahiinter.com 


CO-OP  And  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 

Columbus,  Ohio  is  a  vibrant  and  thriving  metropolitan  area  with  a  strong  workforce,  low 
unemployment  rate  and  a  range  of  entertainment  and  housing  options.  What  better  place 
to  work  in  Columbus  than  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  Ohio’s  Greatest  Home  Newspaper! 
We  are  currently  seeking  a  Co-Op  &  National  Accounts  Manager  to  develop,  introduce, 
execute  and  maintain  a  successful  revenue-producing  coop  advertising  sales  department. 
This  position  is  responsible  for  national  sales,  sales  staff  operations,  and  coordination  with 
a  national  representative  firm. 

The  ideal  candidate  should  have  complete  knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising  procedures 
and  productions  with  a  minimum  of  eight  years  of  sales  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising  or  related  field.  In  addition  to  our  positive  work  environment,  we  also  enjoy 
an  excellent  benefits  package  including  a  choice  of  medical  plans,  dental  and  vision  insur¬ 
ance,  401(k),  tuition  assistance  and  generous  vacation. — If  you  are  interested  in  this 
challenging  role  and  our  attractive  benefits  package,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
34  South  Third  Street  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
E-mail  jobs@dispatch.com  FAX:  (614)461-5565 
For  additional  information,  please  visit  our  website:  dispatch.com. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


REGIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Washington  Times  is  seeking  an  experienced  circulation  professional  to  join  our  man¬ 
agement  team.  This  position  will  lead  a  team  of  Zone  Managers  in  the  daily  distribution 
of  The  Washington  Times  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  customer  service  oriented,  have  the  ability  to  develop 
and  implement  circulation  sales  and  marketing  plans,  and  have  strong  organizational 
skills  and  persistent  follow-through  in  regards  to  outside  sales  and  contract  negotiations. 
Must  be  PC  proficient  including  MS  Word  and  Excel.  College  Degree  or  equivalent  sales 
and  management  experience  required.  Comprehensive  benefit  package  including  vacation, 
medical  and  dental  plans  and  401(k)  plan.  To  apply,  send  your  resume,  cover  letter 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

E-mail:  pmccracken@washjngtontimes.com  FAX;  (202)  526-8094 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Needed  for  daily,  weeklies,  semi-weekly  and  alternate  delivery  in  growing  communities  in 
Arizona.  Youth  and  adult  carrier,  mail  and  single  copy  knowledge  helpful.  Must  be  able 
to  pass  a  pre-employment  drug  test.  Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requests 
to  Donovan  M.  Kramer  Sr.,Owner/Presjdent,  Kramer  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230-5002.  E-mail:  aweaver@trivalleycentral.com. 


The  Frontiersman,  a  Wick  Communication  Co.  publication,  is  seeking  a  hands-on  Circulation 
Manager  to  lead  our  team  and  manage  all  aspects  of  our  growing  circulation  department. 
We  are  a  thrice-weekly  AM  newspaper  located  in  the  fastest  growing  region  of  the 
state  and  in  the  recreation  heart  of  Southcentral  Alaska,  the  Matanuska-Susitna  (Mat-Su) 
Borough. 

Good  leadership,  marketing  and  management  skills  are  required,  along  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  growing  our  paid  and  TMC  circulation  base.  Experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  circulation  including  home  delivery,  single  copy,  mailroom  management  and 
budgeting  are  necessary  for  this  position.  You  will  be  responsible  for  increasing  market 
penetration  and  meeting  circulation  volume  and  revenue  goals. 

We  seek  a  person  with  the  ability  to  move  this  department  forward  in  a  professional  man¬ 
ner.  In  return,  we  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus  plan,  benefits  package  that  include 
health/dental  insurance,  401(k)  retirement  plan  and  a  good  working  environment  as 
a  part  of  our  outstanding  management  team. 

Please  send  resume,  including  salary  expectation  to:  Kari  Sleight,  Publisher, 
Frontiersman,  5751  E.  Mayflower  Ct.,  Wasilla,  AK  99654. 

E-mail:  karj.slejght@wickcommunications.com 
Frontiersman  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGER 

The  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group,  a  leading  media  company  with  14  daily 
newspapers  has  an  immediate  opening  for  the  newly  created  position  of  Circulation  Sales 
and  Business  Development  Manager  in  Wilmington,  N.C  at  the  Star-News  (Daily;  54,000, 
Sunday:  57,000).  This  position  is  accountable  for  the  daily  sales  of  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  function  including  overseeing  single  copy  sales,  internal  and  external  home  delivery 
sales.  Its  purpose  is  to  grow  circulation.  This  role  reports  to  the  Circulation  Sales  and 
Marketing  Manager. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  possess  the  following:  1)  The  ability  to  develop  and  implement 
circulation  sales  and  marketing  plans  to  achieve  company  goals.  2)  Strong  organizational 
skills  and  persistent  follow-through  in  regards  to  outside  sales  and  negotiations.  3) 
Ability  to  use  market  research  to  create  innovative  sales  programs  to  increase  circulation 
4)  College  degree  or  equivalent  sales  and  management  experience.  5)  Must  be  PC  profi¬ 
cient  including  MS  Word,  Excel  and  PowerPoint.  To  be  considered,  please  e-mail  cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  E-mail:  Leeanne.Milks@stamewsonline.com 


Major  Northeast  seven  day  looking  tor 
circulation  director  reporting  directly  to 
publisher.  Minimum  10  years  circulation 
management  experience  required. 

Full  responsibilities  include  home 
delivery,  single  copy,  sales,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  customer  service.  Must  be  sales 
minded  and  have  a  successful  proven 
track  record.  Excellent  salary  with  solid 
bonus  potential  for  the  right  candidate. 
Include  salary  requirements,  current  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  availability. 

Reply  to;  Box  3992 
Editor  &  ^blisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Flooor,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  3992  in 
subject  heading) 


REGIONAL 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Central  Arkansas  15,000  Circulation. 
Palmer  Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
WEHCO  Media,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  circulation  professional  to 
join  our  management  team.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  customer  service  ori¬ 
ented,  know  how  to  build  quality  circula¬ 
tion  through  creative  retention  and  solic¬ 
itation  programs  and  have  the  ability  to 
wear  many  hats.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  bonus  package,  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  and  a  company  pension  plan. 

To  apply,  send  your  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to 
edorsey@wehco.com  or  fax  to  Ed 
Dorsey  at  (501)  623-2984 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DISTRIBUTION  DIRECTOR 

The  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group,  a  leading  media  company  with  14  daily 
newspapers,  has  an  immediate  need  for  a  Circulation  Distribution  Director  in  Wilmington, 
NC.  This  position  leads  the  circulation  distribution  department  whose  purpose  is  to  provide 
customer  satisfaction  through  the  distribution  of  all  printed  products  (54,000  daily 
and  57,000.  Sunday  circulation)  that  are  produced  by  the  newspaper  and  outside  print 
vendors.  Reporting  directly  to  the  publisher,  principal  responsibilities  will  include  leading 
the  processes  of  home  delivery,  single  copy,  transportation  operations,  and  circulation 
growth  initiatives  to  assure  the  on-time  and  cost  effective  distribution  of  our  products 
while  providing  expense  management  and  quality  service.  Also  includes  working  closely 
with  all  newspaper  departments  to  maximize  the  unif  s  marketing  strategy,  including  the 
Publisher,  department  heads,  NYTRMG  management,  outside  vendors  and  contractors. 
Requirements:  Applicants  must  possess  at  least  7-10  years  of  related  experience  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  lead  and  manage  the  distribution  staff,  contractors,  and  distribution 
processes.  Excellent  people  leadership,  planning,  organizational,  financial,  and  analytical 
/problem  solving  skills  are  required,  plus  a  knowledge  of  process  improvement, 
supply  chain  management,  customer  retention  management,  and  project  management. 
Must  be  PC  proficient  including  MS  Word  and  Excel.  4-year  college  degree  preferred.  Apply 
to: 

E-mail:  sherry.rjch@stamewsonline.com 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Assist  the  Circulation  Director  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  an  fulfillment  of  Home  Delivery 
divisional  operating  plans  and  objectives. 
Professional  and  positive  manner  when 
dealing  with  others.  Recruits  and  trains 
qualified  individuals,  increases  circulation 
home  delivery  subscriber  base  and 
meets  ABC  audit  guidelines,  understand 
and  maintain  the  Independent  Contractor 
relationship. 

Ability  to  manage  a  diverse  work  group, 
dedicated  to  gender  equity  and  fairness. 
Bachelor's  degree  from  four-year  college 
or  university,  two  years  related  experi¬ 
ence. 

E-mail: 

boydd@timesrecordnews.com 


the  newspaper  industry’s 

- MEETING - 

888.825.9149 


A  topnotch  editor  with  great  international 
experience  wants  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
your  reporters.  After  senior  editing  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  and  a  teaching 
sabbatical  in  West  Asia,  I'm  at  the  point 
in  my  career  where  I  want  to  give  back 
to  the  profession,  where  quality  of  life 
(read:  great  fishing  and  hunting)  means 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  salary. 

My  dream  job  is  with  a  large  community 
newspaper,  where  I  can  help  develop  a 
talented  staff  of  business,  news  or  feature 
writers,  and  deliver  stories  that  inform, 
entertain  and  make  an  impact  in 
the  lives  of  your  readers.  For  my 
resume.  E-mail;  hcj351@aol.com. 


RETIRED  EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER  de¬ 
sires  to  do  writing  and/or  editing  assign¬ 
ments  at  home.  Interested  in  any  assign¬ 
ment;  editorials  a  specialty.  Quality 
on-time  work  guaranteed.  More  cost  ef¬ 
fective  than  full-time  staff.  Contact 
James  Whyte,  (972)  446-1003. 

E-mal:  irishrover2@verizon.net 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Automotive  News,  a  trade  weekly  with  a  paid  circulation  of  80,000,  seeks  an  ambitious 
self-starter  to  cover  automotive  manufacturing  throughout  the  South.  Based  in  Nashville, 
our  reporter  would  travel  throughout  the  region  to  cover  companies  like  BMW,  Honda, 
Hyundai,  Mercedes,  Nissan,  Toyota  and  others.  You  must  have  three  to  five  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  and  experience  covering  business.  You  must  be  comfortable  with 
tight  deadlines,  and  you  must  be  versatile.  We  expect  scoops,  “trend”  pieces,  analysis, 
features  and  profiles.  Are  you  willing  to  test  yourself  against  some  of  the  best  business 
journalists  in  the  country?  We  compete  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times, 
Business  Week,  Bloomberg  and  any  other  organization  that  purports  to  cover  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry.  Send  us  8  to  10  of  your  best  clips.  Show  us  that  you  know  how  to  get  scoops. 
Demonstrate  your  writing  ability. 

Crain  Communications  Inc.  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  profit  sharing,  and  a 
friendly  work  environment.  Resumes  with  writing  samples  can  be  submitted  for  consider¬ 
ation  to:  Crain  Communications  Inc,  Human  Resources  Department,tll55  Gratiot 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Ml  48207.  E-mail:  detroitJobs@crain.com.  Please  visit  our 
website  at  www.crain.com.  Crain  Communications  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSOCIATE  FOR  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


staff  person  will  have  special  emphasis  on  developing  and  editing  curriculum  resources 
for  ministry  with  youth  and  young  adults. 

Qualification  for  this  position  includes  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.). 
with  current  active  involvement  in  the  PC(USA)  educational  ministry;  three  years  experience 
in  working  with  and  teaching  youth/young  adults.  Proven  expertise  in  editing  and 
writing  with  supportive  portfolio.  The  Associate  should  hold  a  Masters  degree  in 
education,  Christian  education,  theology  or  the  equivalent.  Please  see  full  positon  de¬ 
scription  at:  http://onedoor.pcusa.org.  E-mail:  jobs@ctr.pcusa.org.  (Please  note 
Attn:  HR  C06J)6-26).  Presbyterian  Church  (U.Ia.)  Attn:  HR  -  W0^26,  100 
Witherspoon  Street.  Louisville.  KY  40202. 

Please  visit:  http://onedoor.pcusa.org  to  apply  online. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR-IN  CHIEF 

Profitable,  rapidly  growing  Internet  media 
company  based  in  Los  Angeles  seeks  an 
Editor-inChief 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  at  least  five 
years  of  on-line  publishing  experience 
preferably  with  direct  experience  in  the  fi¬ 
nance/money/business  vertical.  Previous 
success  in  growing  a  winning  editorial 
team  and  launching  new  properties  a 
must. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 
humresources2006@yahoo.com. 
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-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


AG  MARKET  REPORTER 

Leading  weekly  ag  publication  needs  to 
hire  a  market  reporter.  Basic  responsibil¬ 
ities  would  include  working  up  cattle, 
sheep  and  goat  markets  from  USDA  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  now  a  part-time  position 
but  could  become  full-time  for  right  per¬ 
son  willing  to  take  on  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Publication  located  in  Texas. 
Please  sent  resume  to:  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  Box  4024,  770  Broadway.  7th  Floor, 
New  York,  NY.  10003. 

OR  E-mail,  with  blind  box  4024 
in  subject  line  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Bay  Area  Democratic  Member  of  Congress  seeks  seasoned  Communications  Director 
(for  D.C  location)  to  head  an  active  press  and  outreach  operation.  Applicant  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  able  to  develop  and  implement  an  effective  media  and  communications 
strategy  incorporating  innovative  use  of  technology  and  electronic  communications. 
Responsibilities  include  drafting  o[Fed  columns,  preparing  press  releases,  maintaining 
and  updating  official  website,  drafting  newsletters  and  other  direct  mail  and  electronic 
mail  efforts,  assisting  in  speechwriting,  preparation  for  television  and  radio  appearances, 
tracking  relevant  news  coverage,  and  responding  to  media  inquiries.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  two  writing  samples  to: 

E-mail:  dcstaffer@mail.house.gov  FAX:  (650)323-3498 
(Attention:  Chief  of  Staff).  No  phone  calls,  please. 


We  are  a  community  daily  in  the  fastest  growing  region  of  Southern  California,  the  north 
Los  Angeles  County  area.  Our  sports  editor  will  be  someone  who  is  sure-handed  with  a 
talented  and  youthful  staff  of  a  half-dozen  writers  and  a  couple  of  “ace”  editing  and 
design  assistants.  Required  is  a  newsroom  leader,  with  eye  for  design,  an  editorial 
coach  who  knows  that  success  comes  from  teamwork. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  Sports  Editor  will  be  a  dynamic  news  professional  who  grasps 
that  community  and  local  is  key  to  running  a  vital  community  sports  section.  Our  writers, 
photographers  and  editors  win  awards  and  we  require  a  seasoned  sports  journalist  with 
experience,  initiative,  creativity  and  a  desire  to  build  on  solid  achievement. 

Our  compensation  package  is  competitive,  our  benefits  excellent.  Our  geography,  90 
minutes  from  the  beach  with  immediate  access  to  mountains  and  winter  sports,  offers  all 
the  benefits  of  great  location. 

To  apply,  submit  resume,  clips  and  references,  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press 
Attn:  Personnel 

P.O.Box 4050,  Palmdale, CA  935904050 
(661)273-2700 
FAX:  (661)2674284 
E-mail:  personnel@avpress.com 


Associate  for  Curriculum  Development  Congregational  Ministries  Publishing  (a  ministry  of 
the  General  Assembly  Council,  Congregational  Ministries  Division)  seeks  an  Associate  for 
Curriculum  Development  for  Youth  and  Young  Adult  (Editor).  The  Associate  shall  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  entire  publishing  staff  in  the  development  of  educational  resources 
for  the  whole  church.  While  the  editorial  staff  works  collaboratively  on  all  projects,  this 


COMMUNICATIONS  COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications 

. Professionals 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  a  private  philanthropic  institution  that  serves  as  a  resource 
for  innovative  people  and  institutions  worldwide.  The  following  opportunities  are 
available  in  our  Communications  Department 

. Executive  Edifor/Senior  Writer 

Reporting  to  and  working  with  the  Communications  Director,  the  selected  candidate 
will  have  the  lead  role  in  developing  the  strategic  direction  and  'voice'  for  all 
editorial  content.  In  addition,  you  will  develop  text  for  all  communication  products 
(i.e.  essays,  the  Ford  Foundation  Report,  Ford  website,  multi-media  products, 
speeches,  etc.)  and  manage  a  team  of  staff  and  consultant  writers  to  produce 
creative,  meaningful  copy.  A  minimum  of  12  years  experience  with  progressive 
responsibility  for  conceiving,  writing,  editing  and  managing  written  content  across 
multiple  platfonns,  including  new  media,  and  a  Bachelor's  in  English,  Journalism, 
History,  the  Humanities  or  any  field  related  to  the  Foundation's  work  is  required.  A 
Masters  in  English  or  Journalism  preferred. 

. Media  Relations  Manager 

The  selected  individual  will  develop  proactive  and  reactive  media  plans  as  part  of  an 
overall  communication  strategy  that  encompasses  US  and  global  audiences  and 
issues.  You  will  team  with  and  guide  a  senior  press  officer  and  work  closely  with 
both  the  Director  and  VP  of  Communications  in  advising  senior  management  on  key 
media  issues  and  opportunities.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  English,  Public  Relations, 
Journalism  or  related  field  and  at  least  12  years  progressively  responsible  experience 
in  journalism  or  media  relations  is  required.  Significant  experience  in  the  non-profit 
or  government  sector  and  at  least  5  years  senior  leadership  in  managing  media 
relations,  both  nationally  and  globally,  is  also  necessary. 

^ . Web  Strategist/E-Products  Manager 

The  candidate  we  seek  will  conceive  and  implement  a  strategy  for  the  Foundation's 
website  and  e-based  external  communications,  design  a  blueprint  for  overhauling  the 
website  and  introduce  e-based  communication  tools.  A  minimum  of  10  years  overall 
experience  in  web  and  e-product  development  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Communications,  Technology  or  related  field  are  required;  Master's  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  unusually  generous  benefits  package.  To  apply 
please  send  resume  and  cover  letter,  indicating  position  of  interest  and  salary 
information,  to:  Ms.  Theresa  Smith,  The  Ford  Foundation,  320  East  43rd  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10017  or  visit  www.FoidFound.oi9/emp(oyment  Equal  employment 
opportunity  and  having  a  diverse  staff  are  fundamental  principles  of  The  Ford  Found^on. 


THE  FORD 
FOUNDATION 


Phme:  1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVEDTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

OPINION  EDITOR 

A  leading  daily  newspaper  in  California 
seeks  an  experienced  editor  to 
invigorate  the  paper’s  Sunday  opinion 
section. 

The  editor  will  be  responsible  for  building 
a  must-read  section  with  a  contemporary 
feel,  and  commissioning  op-ed  pieces 
from  all  sides  of  the  political  and  cultural 
spectrum,  The  successful  applicant  will 
be  innovative  and  detail-oriented,  with 
strong  copy  editing  skills  and  at  least 
five  years  of  journalism  experience. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 
SouttiemcaljobsAl  l@yahoo.com 


FINANCE  FINANCE 


EVENT  CCX>RDINATOR 

Greeley  Publishing  Company  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  and  creative  individual  to  lead 
our  new  Event  Marketing  program.  The  Event  Producer  will  coordinate  all  sales  and  lo¬ 
gistics  for  our  Consumer  Events  (i.e.  Home  &  Garden  Show). 

This  position  will  also  be  responsible  for  analyzing  the  Northern  Colorado  Market  to  find 
new  event  opportunities  to  continue  to  grow  this  segment  of  our  business.  Tne  qualified 
candidate  will  have  at  least  5  years  of  event  planning  and  sales  experience  and  have  a 
successful  track  record  of  taking  an  idea  from  concept  to  implementation.  A  wide  degree 
of  creativity  and  organization  is  required.  Please  submit  your  application  to:  The  Tribune 
Attn:  David  Thiemann,  501  8th  Avenue,  PO  Box  1690,  Greeley,  CO  80632. 

E-mail:  dthiemann@greeleytribune.com 
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CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Family  owned  newspaper  group  in  Central  Arizona  is  seeking  an  experienced  Chief  Financial 
Officer  to  oversee  and  manage  all  finance  and  accounting  activities.  A  bachelor’s 
degree  in  accounting  or  business  administration  field  and  a  minimum  of  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  managerial  level  is  required.  CPA  preferred  but  not  required. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the  publisher  and  will  be  responsible  for  A/P,  A/R,  Payroll, 
General  Ledger,  newsprint  inventory,  and  financial  reporting.  A  strong  technical  accounting 
background,  the  ability  to  monitor  multiple  operations  and  experience  working 
with  spreadsheet  programs  is  essential. 

You  must  have  an  aptitude  for  systems  and  strong  management,  leadership,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Newspaper  experience  is  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to  pass  a  pre-employment 
drug  test. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to  Donovan  M.  Kramer  Sr., 
Owner/President,  Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  aweaver@trivalleycentral.com,  P.O. 
Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230-5002. 


MARKETING  MARKETING 


MANAGINQ  EDITOR 

For  national  35,000  circ.  monthly  magazine  covering  the  fire  and  emergency  services  in¬ 
dustry  with  emphasis  on  apparatus  and  equipment.  Position  involves  assignments  to  na¬ 
tionwide  staff  of  contributors,  supervision  of  people  and  copy  flow,  editing  submissions, 
field  reporting  of  manufacturer  or  product  profiles  (one  per  month),  developing  new  writers, 
coordinating  issue  themes  and  related  work. 

Knowledge  of  the  fire  service  extremely  helpful;  prefer  someone  who  has  firefighter  training 
and  understands  industry  jargon.  Must  understand  what  the  word  ‘deadline’  means. 
Degree  required;  JO  preferred. 

Contact:  C.  Peter  Jorgenesen,  Publisher 
Phone:  (802)889-9800 
Visit:  Fireapparatusmagazine.com 


EDITORIAL _  MAILROOM 


PACKAGING  CENTER 
EQUIPMENT  TECHNICIAN 

The  Charlotte  Sun  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  Packaging  Center  Equipment 
Technician.  The  applicant  must  have  to 
ability  to  maintain,  trouble  shoot  and  re¬ 
pair  newspaper  inserting  and  bundling 
equipment.  The  applicant  is  required  to 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience. 
Both  Electrical  and  Mechanical  abilities 
preferred  but  only  either  or  is  required  to 
apply.  The  applicant  should  be  able  to  lift 
at  least  50lbs.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
with  a  complete  benefit  package.  If  in¬ 
terested  please  call:  941-206-1430. 

The  Charlotte  Sun 
23170  Harborview  Rd. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  FI.  33980 
E-mail  bdean@sun-herald.com 
The  Charlotte  Sun  is  an  EOE  and  a  drug 
free  workplace. 


EDITOR 

Find  a  career  where  you  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Minnesota  Women’s  Press 
seeks  candidates  for  editor  of  this 
award-winning,  21-  year-old,  bi-weekly 
publication.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
who  has.  •  excellent  skills  and  experience 
in  reporting,  writing  and  newspaper 
editing;  •  knowledge  of,  sensitivity  to, 
and  interest  in  women’s  issues;  •  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  interest  in  the  concept  of 
feminist  journalism;  with  a  grounding  in 
feminist  theory  and/or  experience  with 
feminist  endeavors.  •  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  print  and  online  components  of  con¬ 
tent.  This  is  a  fulFtime  position. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Norma  Smith  Olson,  Co^ublisher, 
at:  (651)  646-3968  or: 
nd  son@womenspress.com . 


EDITOR 

Small  publisher  in  Upstate  NY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  editor/writer  to  oversee  the 
editorial  of  3  industrial  publications  serv¬ 
ing  the  heavy  construction,  solid  waste 
and  aggergates  industries.  2  are  monthly 
and  1  is  bi-weekly.Located  in  a  small 
town  in  the  country.  Excellent  housing 
opportunities  and  great  school  system. 
Reply  to:  Box  4016  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds,  770  Broadway,  7th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  4016 
in  subject  heading.) 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Observer  Newspapers,  a  premier  community  weekly  news  group  In  Northern  Virginia, 
has  an  opening  in  its  newsroom  for  an  editor  to  lead  an  energetic  group  of  reporters.  As 
news  editor,  you  will  coordinate  coverage  for  our  three  print  editions  and  Web  site 
among  four  full-time  reporters  and  several  stringers.  Responsibilities  include  assigning 
and  editing  stories,  providing  feedback  and  coaching  to  the  reporters,  outlining  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  editor  and  completing  the  page  design  using  the  Adobe  Creative  Suite. 
The  right  candidate  who  excels  at  this  position  may  be  invited  to  assume  more  responsi¬ 
bility,  including  full  management  of  the  news  staff  and  a  greater  role  in  dictating  the  direction 
and  content  of  news  coverage.  Excellent  organizational  and  communication  skills 
are  required,  as  is  knowledge  of  Associated  Press  style  and  proficiency  with  Adobe 
Indesign  CS.  Related  work  experience,  at  the  professional  or  collegiate  level,  is 
preferable.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  gain  journalistic  experience  in  one  of  the  best  news 
markets  in  the  region.  The  Observer  offers  a  competetive  salary  plus  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Apply  by  E-mailing  Chris  Moore  at: 

E-mail:  editor@observemews.com  FAX:  (703)  834-3142 
Learn  more  about  who  we  are  at:  www.observemews.com.  EOE 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Seven-day  25,000  circulation  AM  is  accepting  applications  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
as  editor  of  its  influential  and  widely  read  editorial  pages.  The  Paducah  Sun,  Kentucky’s 
fourtWargest  daily  newspaper,  is  recognized  in  the  state  capital  and  across  the  common¬ 
wealth  as  the  conservative  voice  of  Kentucky  political  opinion. 

Superior  understanding  of  economic  principles  and  competence  in  basic  statistics  are  es¬ 
sential  qualifications.  Ability  and  willingness  to  do  own  research  required.  Position  reports 
to  and  meets  daily  with  the  publisher.  Pay  a  function  of  experience,  but  generally 
on  par  with  a  Managing  Editor  or  higher  post.  Company  offers  401(k)  with  match,  choice 
of  health  plans,  annual  profit-sharing  and  other  benefits.  Great  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  as  The  Paducah  Sun  is  the  headquarters  newspaper  for  family  owned  Paxton 
Media  Group  LLC,  which  publishes  29  daily  newspapers  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Submit  qualifications  and  clips  to:  The  Paducah  Sun,  Attn:  Publisher  Box  2300, 
Paducah,  KY  42002-2300.  Top  candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews.  No 
telephone  inquiries  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Durango  Herald,  a  family  owned  seven-day  morning  newspaper  in  spectacular  South¬ 
west  Colorado,  is  seeking  a  Managing  Editor  to  lead  a  strong  staff  of  23  talented  journal¬ 
ists.  The  Herald,  circulation  9,000  (10,000  Sunday),  has  been  honored  repeatedly  as  the 
best  small  daily  in  Colorado.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  hands-on  managing  editor 
shaping  news  coverage  and  fostering  a  stimulating  newsroom  environment.  The  ability  to 
train  and  coach  is  important.  A  degree  in  journalism  is  (almost)  required.  The  Herald 
offers  competitive  pay  and  benefits,  a  friendly  work  environment,  and  a  tradition  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence.  It  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Durango  straddles  the  Animas 
River  in  the  majestic  San  Juan  Mountains.  Durango  is  an  educated,  active  community  with 
opinionated  readers  engaged  in  a  multitude  of  issues  and  activities.  Durangoans  have 
come  to  expect  timely,  thorough  news  coverage  and  good  writing. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  salary  expectations  and  resume  by  July  7  to:  Richard  G. 
Ballantine,  Publisher,  at  rgb^urangoherald.com.  Mailed  cover  letters  and  resumes  are  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Richard  G.  Ballantine,  Publisher,  The  Durango  Herald,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Durango, 
CO  81302. 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 
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EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  TOWERS  OVER  THE  COMPETITION. 


Editorandpublisher.com  Presstime.com  Newsandtech.com 


Source:  Nielsen  NetRatings,  NetView,  October  2005’ 

■•■Figure  includes  all  unique  visitors  to  naa.org,  of  which  Presstime.com  is  a  part. 


Even  newspaper  decision-makers  rely  on  the  Web  for  the  latest  news 
about  their  business,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  soars  above  the  rest  as 
their  chosen  online  news  source.  Presstime.com  and  Newsandtech.com 
don't  even  come  close,  proving  the  overwhelming  preference  for  EStP's 
authoritative  coverage  of  technology  and  other  critical  areas  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Since  its  launch  two  years  ago,  Editorandpublisher.com  has  captured  this 
massive  online  audience  by  providing  up-to-the-minute  news  with  expert 
perspective.  It  even  captured  the  attention  of  the  Web  Marketing 
Association  and  received  the  group's  Standard  of  Excellence  award  in  2004. 


■ 


Go  with  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  and  take  your  business  to  new  heights. 

To  advertise  contact,  Charles  McKeown,  Publisher,  at  646-654-5120  or  cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com. 


EDITOREf^^PUBLISHER 


EDITORS 

PUBLISHER  ANNUAl  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  books! 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

sales  and  production  •  Specificotions,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quolity  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


I 


I 


PuffilSH^R  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


JYES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  EiBtor  i  PuMsher  tntemationd  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  S230  each 
(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  SI  70  for  both 
(  )  Volume  I  only:  $140  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  SI  25  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  S60  eoch 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

international  Year  Book  $895 
Purchase  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
call  1-800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


J  (heck  Amount  Enclosed  S _ 

(PoyGbte  to  editor  t  PvUtsAer  Ytor  Book  in  US  dollon  oflty. 
ll.S.  ond  Canodo  shipping  ond  hondling  please  odd  $1 2,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account  # _ Exp.  Date _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Poynwnt  mint  oriompony  all  orders  CA,  CO,  DC,  Ft,  GA.  It.  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  and  TX  resident,  plew  odd  opwopriote  soles  lax.  Canodo  residents, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  shipiting  to  HO.  ooxes 


EDITORt?’ 

PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 


JYES!  Ptoose  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  i  Publisher  Market  Guide 
in  the  format  I  have  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 

at  SI  50  each 


Your  Business  (Check  one 

1.  J  Nesiispoper  17. 

2.  J  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr.  18. 

3.  J  Syndicate/  20. 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency  21. 

5.  J  Public  Kehitions  22. 

firm  23. 

6.  J  Legal  firm  24. 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General  25. 

9.  J  Mfr.  Auto  26. 

&  Truck  27. 

10. J  Mfr. -Food  28. 

ft.  J  Service  Industry  29. 

1 2.  _1  University/  30. 

Public  Library  31. 

13.  J  Financial  32 

1 4.  J  Retail  33. 

1 5.  J  Public  34. 

Transportation 

16.  J  Individuol  19. 


category  only). 

J  Publishing  other 
than  Newspaper 
J  Real  Estote 
J  Food:  Rest./ 
Whisle 

J  Insurance 
J  Medio 
J  Non-profit 
J  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 
J  Mktg  /Research 
J  Utihty 
J  Entertainment 
J  8oak  DIst. 

J  Franchise 
J  School/Univ. 

J  Supermarket 
J  Drug  Store 
J  Hospital 
J  Graphic  Arts/ 
Printing 
J  Other: 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  S _ 

(Poyoble  to  fdttor  t  FoUskor  Year  Book  in  US  doNois  only. 

U  S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  and  handling  pleose  odd  $1 2,  foreign  odd  $4SI 

Charge  my:  JVISA  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Date _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


Payment  must  ociompoiiy  oN  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FI,  GA  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY 
DH  0^  TX 


Your  Business 

(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  J  Syndkate/News  Servke 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  -I  Pubik  Relations  hrm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Servke  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Pubik  Library 

13.  J  Finonciol 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Pubik  Tronsportotion 

16.  J  Individual 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  -i  Real  Estate 

19.  J  Other: 
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SYNDICATES 

'  -  -  -  •  .  -  ----- 

10/30/2005 


HASANYBCCY 
SEEN  MY  SMIRK? 


Belden 


i  Belden  Associates 

www.beldenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
info@beidenassociates.com 


{continued from  page  60}  his  knowledge 
of  the  targets  of  his  cartoon  commentary. 

King  Features  Syndicate  signed 
Borgman  the  following  year,  and  started 
building  a  client  list  that  now  numbers 
about  200  newspapers.  And  many  other 
awards  came  his  way  before  and  after  the 
Pulitzer,  including  the  NCS’  1993  Reuben 
Award  for  top  cartoonist. 

I  In  1997,  Borgman  and  Jerry  Scott 
launched  the  King-distributed  “Zits,” 
which  recently  passed  the  1,400-client 
mark.  Borgman  is  the  primary  artist  and 
Scott  the  primary  writer  for  the  strip, 
although  they  collaborate  on  all  aspects 
of  their  comic. 

I  One  way  Borgman  indirectly  helps 
’  Scott  get  ideas  is  by  discussing  his  blend- 
;  ed  family.  The  Enquirer  staffer  was  a 
widower  when  he  met  Suzanne  Soled, 
and  the  couple  —  married  in  2003  — 
now  have  four  teens  living  at  home.  So 
Borgman  has  many  teen-related  observa¬ 
tions  for  Scott  in  their  phone  conversa¬ 
tions.  “I’m  always  telling  Jerry  that  I’m 
the  embedded  reporter,”  he  joked. 

Borgman,  who  does  “Zits”  at  home  and 
his  editorial  cartoons  at  the  Enquirer  of¬ 


fice,  said  juggling  two  features  can  mean 
late  nights  at  the  drawing  board.  But  he 
loves  doing  two  kinds  of  cartooning. 

“When  I’m  tired  of  reading  the  news 
and  tired  of  all  its  toxicity,  it’s  great  to 
focus  on  the  relationships  between  the 
parents  and  kids  in  ‘Zits,’”  he  said. 

R.C.  Harvey,  who  covers  cartooning  in 
books  and  in  his  “Rants  &  Raves”  online 
feature,  told  E^P  that  Borgman  “is  a  su¬ 
perb  comic  artist  —  something  of  a  rarity 
these  days  when  it  often  seems  only  rudi¬ 
mentary  artistic  skills  are  required  of  a 
newspaper  cartoonist.” 

Harvey  wrote  in  an  e-mail,  “Borgman 
not  only  draws  some  of  the  funniest 
pictures  around,  he  thinks  like  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.  He  blends  words  and  pictures  in  his 
editorial  cartwns,  creating  memorable 
visual  metaphors  that  lurk  in  the  viewer’s 
mind,  hopefully  affecting  the  way  he  or 
she  thinks,  and  votes  come  Election  Day. 
And  in  ‘Zits,’  Borgman  frequently  exploits 
the  very  nature  of  the  medium,  making 
the  format  itself  an  integral  part  of  the 
gag.” 

Incidentally,  Harvey  has  done  “Rants 
&  Raves”  for  about ...  15  years.  11 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  ■  SURFING  FOR  NEWS  ON  THE  WEB 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.$.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


June  15  close 

55.50 
34.72 
61.80 

32.51 
24.05 
47.01 

778.75 

17.33 

43.81 

37.28 

28.01 

285.37 

304.70 


YOY 

-24.91 

-2.11 

1.26 

-7.77 

-21.76 

0.02 

-8.27 

-29.67 

-34.99 

-42.17 

-33.04 

-5.71 

5.14 


%  change 

30  days  ended  June  15 
1.74 
-2.33 
;  -1.59 

13.51 
-3.53 
I  -4.61 

-2.86 
-0.12 
I  -5.89 

-5.31 
^  -5.85 

_ -0.16 

-3.32 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


Consumers’  Use  of  Online  News  Media,  by  Age 

Q.  Which  of  the  following  sources  do  you  use 
•  to  access  national  and  international  news 
on  a  weekly  basis?  (Respondents  could  choose 
more  than  one.) 


18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55+ 

30% 

29% 

32% 

35% 

35% 

24% 

27% 

18% 

15% 

13% 

9% 

16% 

16% 

21% 

24% 

8% 

11% 

12% 

11% 

9% 

8% 

21% 

18% 

20% 

17% 

Survey  conducted  in  Sept.  2005;  2,991  U.S.  consumers  polled 


Source:  ©  2006  JupiterResearch 


KNIGHT  RIDDER  &  McCLATCHY 
ADVERTISING  TRENDS 


ONLINE  GROWTH 


COMPANY  SHARE  REPURCHASE  ACTIVITY 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
-  NEWSPRINT 


Company 

Dow  Jones 

0 

$0 

0 

$0.0 

Gannett 

5,204,500 

$414 

6,807 

$0.4 

Journal  Register  Co. 

0 

$0 

584,000 

$7.8 

Knight  Ridder 

1,415,000 

$95 

0 

$0.0 

Lee 

0 

$0 

0 

$0.0 

McClatchy 

0 

$0 

0 

$0.0 

New  York  Times  Co. 

569,300 

$22 

291,150 

$7.9 

E.W.  Scripps 

0 

$0 

420,000 

$20.2 

Tribune 

100,000 

$4 

4,604,000 

$137.6 

Source:  Banc  of  America  Securities 


Source:  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Council 
and  Bear  Stearns 
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o  Daily  proof  of  Insert  packaging 

Daily  production  performance  d^a 
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minute  requests 


o  Addressing  and  variable  messaging: 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 
meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program. 
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Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution, 
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Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here's  a  recap  of  three  of  E&F%  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


GErWfLLS°oN 
•ao  You  CAN 
Get  BAcKfofeVERlNe 
AW.  the  Good  NEWS 

ur\  V 


00  Tips  for  st.\rting,  or  advancing, 

LL  YOCR  joi'RNALiSM  CAREER  From  Steve 
Outing's  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

What  does  it  take  to  advance  your  news¬ 
paper  reporting  or  editing  career?  Well, 
the  old  standbys  of  talent  and  hard  work 
still  apply,  and  a  bit  of  who-you-know 
thrown  in  can  be  helpful.  But  these  days, 
there’s  more  to  it. 

Let’s  add  in  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
add  non-traditional  job  responsibilities  to 
get  onto  the  fast  lane  of  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Start  piling  on  the  job  responsibili¬ 
ties  —  especially  those  involving  new 
media  and  cross-media  —  and  you  might  TV  newscasts  were  able  to  do,  the  Internet 
be  able  to  speed  away  from  the  crowd.  has  taught  an  entire  generation  to  expect  to 

And  for  journalism  students  just  enter-  get  news  for  free.  Right  now,  that  attitude  is 

ing  the  news  world  professionally,  for  having  its  greatest  impact  on  niche  start-up 

goodness  sake,  don’t  think  too  narrowly.  papers,  but  this  information-must-be-free 
Be  ready  and  willing  to  consider  basic  re-  thinking  is  already  hurting  the  single  copy 
porting  and  editing  duties  as  just  the  start  sales  of  mainstream  newspapers, 
of  your  new  job.  There’s  so  much  more 
you  should  be  doing  than  reporting  and 
writing  —  if  you  want  to  be  noticed  and 
move  up,  that  is. 


SIGNE  WILKINSON,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 
NEWS/WASHINGTON  POST  WRITERS  GROUP,  JUNE  1 


raid,  air  strike,  or  firelight  in  Iraq:  you 
know,  “15  insurgents  were  killed,”  and  so 
forth.  After  more  than  three  years  of  fight¬ 
ing  a  shadowy  enemy  in  Iraq  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Vietnam  experience  —  you  would 
think  the  strong  chance  that  a  few  civilians 
were  among  the  dead  would  inspire  more 
skepticism. 

Let’s  not  forget:  the  press,  like  the  mili¬ 
tary,  was  slow  to  probe  the  charges  of  civil¬ 
ian  killings  at  Haditha  last  November.  I 
understand  that  it  is  e.xtremely  risky  for  in¬ 
dividual  reporters  to  travel  to  insurgent 
hotbeds  to  secure  the  true  facts  —  but  at 
least  their  papers,  and  the  wire  services, 
could  use  the  word  “claimed”  or  “asserted” 
when  referring  to  the  militaiy’s  report,  or 
sometimes  add,  “could  not  be  independent¬ 
ly  confirmed.”  This,  of  course,  is  only  the 
truth. 

Perhaps  this  idea  will  gain  traction  in  the 
wake  of  The  Boston  Globe’s  report  on  the 
millions  of  dollars  handed  to  families  of 
Iraqi  civilians  killed  or  maimed  by  U.S. 
troops  —  payments  that  have  “sl^ocketed 
from  just  under  $5  million  in  2004  to 
almost  $20  million  last  year,  according  to 
Pentagon  financial  data,”  the  Globe  said.  The 
payments  can  range  from  several  hundred 
dollars  for  a  severed  limb  to  a  standard  of 
$2,500  for  loss  of  life. 

There  is  no  explanation  as  to  how  that 
claims  that  15  Iraqi  innocents  were  shot  by  U.S.  soldiers  top  figure  was  calculated. 


JUNE 


in  The  cost  of  ctvtu.vn  casuai.tifs  in 
lU  Iraq  From  Greg  Mitchell’s  “Pressing 
Issues”: 

Long  before  the  Haditha  revelations,  I 
was  always  amazed,  if  not  surprised,  when 
newspapers  routinely  took  at  face  value  re¬ 
ports  from  the  military  on  the  results  of  a 


ni  Rcmbo  in  the  jungle  From  a 
U I  “New’spaper  Beat”  column  by  Mark 
Fitzgerald: 

Normally,  news  that  an  ambitious 
newspaper  start-up  has  been  forced  to 
retrench  in  its  second  year  is 
not  exactly  a  stop-the-presses 
occasion. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  and  the 
goings-on  this  spring  at 
the  Rumbo  Spanish-language 
newspapers  in  Texas  may  well 
represent  the  end  of  one  era  in 
newspapering  —  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  with  profound  im¬ 
plications  for  the  paid-circulation 
business  model  that  has  sustained 
U.S.  newspapers  since  before  the 
days  of  the  penny  press. 

In  a  way  that  not  even  radio  and 
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providers,  P3L  offers  world  class  distribution  planning 
services  specifically  for  newspapers. 

By  employing  an  exhaustive  discovery  process, 
followed  by  development  of  a  comprehensive  model, 
P3L  allows  executives  to  evaluate  cost  versus  service 
trade-offs  before  implementation  or  presentation  to 
the  third-party  marketplace  for  competitive  bidding. 
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technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
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distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 
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Shoptalk 


For  years,  many  have  forecast  the  death  of  the 
traditional  newspaper.  Certainly  the  business  model 
employed  by  current  newspaper  chains  is  not  sustain¬ 
able  in  the  long  term.  However,  a  rapid  deployment 
of  a  new  business  model  would  lead  to  long-term 
growth.  At  its  foundation,  the  newspaper  company  of  the  future  is  a 
content  company.  Its  mission  of  gathering  and  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation  is  sacrosanct.  Whether  that  information  is  disseminated  via 
print,  Web,  or  wireless  is  of  no  consequence. 

To  restore  long-term  sustainable  growth,  today’s  newspaper  chains 


must  quickly  adopt  the  following  model. 

1.  Editorial.  Protect  the  local  editorial 
function.  This  is  the  core  asset  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Provide  the  tools,  budget,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  gather  information  in  multiple 
formats.  The  day  has  arrived  where  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  does  not  necessarily  need 
to  own  a  television  license  to 
provide  broadcast  content.  Uti¬ 
lizing  the  core  aspects  of  digital 
asset  management,  centralize 
the  technology  platform  used  by 
the  editorial  function  through 
one  enterprise  platform,  Web- 
enabled  and  hosted  by  a  third- 
party  provider. 

2.  Accounting.  Centralize 
all  accounting  functions.  Many 
have  already  been  centralized; 
now,  the  last  remaining  functions  —  adver¬ 
tising  billing  and  subscription  billing  — 
must  follow  suit.  The  technology  platform 
for  all  accounting  functions  should  be  a 

j  I  central,  Web-enabled  platform  most  likely 
hosted  by  a  third  party. 

3.  Circulation.  Centralize  circulation 
customer  service  and  outsource  it  to  a  third 
party.  Also,  centralize  the  home-subscriber 
marketing  function  and  support  it  with  a 
customer-information  marketing  technolo¬ 
gy  platfonn  hosted  by  a  third  party.  Once 


centralized,  most  of  the  process  can  be  out¬ 
sourced  to  a  direct  marketing  agency  with 
experience  in  acquisition  and  retention 
marketing. 

4.  Advertising.  Newspapers  must  base 
their  advertising  sales  process  on  overall 
reach,  not  mere  print  circulation.  Reach  is 
a  combination  of  the  print 
publication,  Web  sites,  pod¬ 
casts,  wireless,  and  the  like. 
Advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tives  must  sell  reach.  Thus, 

ROP  must  be  redefined  as  Run 
of  Product,  not  Run  of  Press. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  (ABC)  must  follow  suit  and 
change  its  reporting  to  overall 
reach,  not  just  print  circ.  If  the 
ABC  is  unwilling  to  change  with 
the  times,  then  newspapers  should  aban¬ 
don  ABC  reporting  altogether.  As  long  as 
it  is  replaced  by  a  reliable  mechanism  to 
measure  reach,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
believe  that  abandoning  ABC  reporting 
would  not  have  serious  negative  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  advertising  community. 

By  the  way,  I  am  not  suggesting  doing  this 
in  a  few  years,  but  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Advertising  sales  must  primarily  remain 
a  local  function,  with  a  strong  national  sales 
force  representing  the  entire  chain.  Nation¬ 


al  sales  should  be  supported  by  a  sales  force 
automation  platform  most  likely  pro\'ided 
through  an  application  service  provider. 
Private-party  classified  advertising  should 
be  centralized  and  probably  outsourced  — 
most  likely  to  the  same  third-party  provider 
used  for  circulation  customer  service.  Inter¬ 
net  advertising  sales  should  not  be  sold  by 
a  separate  sales  force. 

However,  the  newspaper  chains  need  to 
open  themselves  up  to  the  advertising  sales 
and  delivery  mechanisms  of  some  of  the 
larger  Internet  players  like  Google  and  Ya¬ 
hoo.  Their  advertising  programs  are  gener¬ 
ating  large  revenue  gains  from  which 
newspapers’  well-trafficked  sites  would 
greatly  benefit. 

5.  Production.  As  newspaper  chains 
become  fully  paginated,  outsourcing  pro¬ 
duction  becomes  less  of  an  issue.  Local  ad¬ 
vertisers  still  have  a  demand  for  advertising 
production,  whether  in  print  or  on  the  Web. 
Several  newspapers  have  shown  successful¬ 
ly  that  this  business  process  can  and  should 
be  outsourced  to  a  third  party. 

6.  Printing.  Outsource  the  printing 
business  function.  Yes,  I  am  suggesting  that 
newspapers  divest  their  printing  facilities. 
Firms  that  specialize  in  printing  are  better 
suited  to  optimize  other  potential  revenue 
from  these  fixed  assets  while,  on  a  contract 
basis,  providing  the  day-to-day  printing 
needed  for  the  daily  newspaper.  Newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  surprised  at  the  interest  level 
shown  in  the  auction  process. 

7.  Distribution.  Outsource  the  distri¬ 
bution  business  function.  Yes,  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  sell  off  their 
distribution  facilities  as  well.  As  with  print¬ 
ing,  firms  that  specialize  in  distribution  are 
better  suited  to  optimize  ROI  on  these  as¬ 
sets.  Meanwhile,  these  firms  can  provide  a 
newspaper’s  print  distribution  on  a  contract 
basis. 

Will  today’s  newspaper  chains  take  a 
short-term  hit  from  these  steps?  Most  like¬ 
ly,  yes.  However,  once  business  processes 
are  consolidated  at  the  enterprise  level  —  or 
outsourced,  if  they  are  not  core  competen¬ 
cies  —  the  publishing  firm  will  be  a  nimble 
player  in  content  creation,  aggr  egation,  and 
distribution  regardless  of  the  medium.  11 

Scott  Stawski  leads  the  marketing  solutions 
praciice  at  Knightsbridge  Solutions,  a 
consultingfirm  in  Chicago,  III. 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex®  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 


If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex*  brand  on  the 


box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex"  tissue.  While 


we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex"  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


®  Registered  Trademark  of  KimbertyClark  Worldwide.  Inc.  ?2004  KCWW. 


The  ornate  Call  Building,  part  of  Newspaper  Row,  falls  victim  to  fire  resulting  from  the  1906  earthquake. 


How  a  hundred-year-old  story  nnade 
recent  news  in  San  Francisco. 


The  newsroom  created  interactive  maps,  video 
and  podcasts  that  readers  could  access  on  the 
website:  sfgate.com/greatquake/ 


The  Chronicle  not  only  looked  back,  but  also 
ahead.  In  his  article,  “The  Great  Catastrophe 
ot  2006,"  reporter  Matthew  Stannard  described 
the  destruction  that  a  similar  earthquake  would 
cause  today.  As  readers  paged  through  the 
details  of  what  would  happen  to  their  homes, 
the  hundred-year-old  story  became  less  history 
and  more  reality. 

Helping  communities  better  understand 
their  past,  present  and  future  is  how  Hearst 
Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


HEARST  newspapers 


On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  1906  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  dedicated  1 0  days  of  coverage  to 
the  calamity  that  nearly  destroyed  their  city. 
Readers  learned  about  what  the  community 
faced  then,  and  how  the  catastrophe  still 
affects  San  Francisco. 


mi 


In-house  historian  Carl  Nolte  recreated  the 
events  in  daily  stories  accompanied  by 
reproductions  ot  Chronicle  front  pages  from 
that  era.  Other  reports  examined  how  the 
science  of  seismology  has  developed  in  an 
effort  to  understand  and  predict  cataclysmic 
earthquakes. 
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